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CHAPTER I. 




BEATEN AND BBOKEN. 

MUST ask the reader to go 
I back with me once more to the 
I squalid home of German Joe, 
Paradise. It ia said that 
truth is stranger than fiction, and bad as 
I have represented this character in my 
story to be, he has his prototype in the 
living, breathing, every-day world. German 
Joe was a monster — small in stature, yet 
a monster in iniquity. He still carried 
on his trade of sausage-making, though 
since Dora's flight his house hod become 
a perfect Pandemonium. His hatred for 
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Sydney Vargrave had grown devilish in 
its nature. He felt that his victim was a 
dangerous enemy, and, to use his own 
words, he determined to crush him. The 
robbery that he had coerced Vargrave to 
commit bad been deeply planned. Mer- 
cenary as he was, he had not in this par- 
ticular instance been actuated by any desire 
for gain ; but he saw in it a means whereby 
he could remove his enemy from his 
path. 

For three days and nights Vargrave had 
remained delirious from the effects of the 
potent drug Joe had administered to him, 
and when at last he regained his senses he 
was a perfect wreck. He had crawled 
from his wretched bed into the " parlour,'^ 
and sat staring into the fire. Long 
he sat there alone, for Joe was 
busy attending to the customers in the 
shop. 

" It seems like a dream," he at length 
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muttered — "it seems like a dream. My 
poor brain is confused. I think I must 
have been mad. I scarcely remember how- 
it happened. Let me think! let me 
think !" 

Then he passed his hand across his brow- 
as if he would clear away the mists that 
had gathered there. 

" I am confused — it seems so long ago — 
and I have been ill, very ill. No one to 
nurse me now, since she has gone: all 
alone — all alone ! I must have been 
seriously ill, or my mind would not be so 
blank. I remember a mass of things, but 
they are all jumbled together, and nothing 
seems distinct. Since she left me all thino^s 
have gone wrong. Bad as I am I loved 
her, heaven knows how much ! how I 
, have missed her gentle voice, her loving 
hand ! It is so fearful to be alone ! Ah, 
Dora, it was cruel of you to desert me in 
the depth of my misery! No, no! not 

1—2 
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cruel. I dragged her down, broke her 
heart, wrecked her life. She did right to 
go from this fearful place ; but she might 
have told me — might have said farewell. 
I have lost friends, reputation, everything 
that binds a man to life; but the loss of 
her has been harder to bear than anything 
else. She was the only friend I had left 
in the world; the only one who clung to 
me in my misery. It might have been 
different with me if she had stopped ; but 
now God help me — what am I?'' 

The man bowed his head on his hands 
and shook with emotion, and through his 
attenuated fingers the tears trickled and 
fell upon the floor. Tears in that wretched 
abode of evil and crime — tears from the 
hardened and depraved nature of the 
world-stained man seemed almost out of 
place. And yet they were, while they 
lasted, repentant tears. The poor wretch 
had yet a green spot remaining in his 
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heart. Paradoxical though it may seem, 
his love for Dora had been genuine ; that 
is, as far as anything emanating from a 
man like him could be genuine. He had 
felt her loss keenly. It had come upon 
him with the force of an electric shock, and 
not until she was gone did he fully realise 
her great worth. Then, when the last good 
thing that bound him to the better side 
of life had drifted away, he felt like a 
lonely shipwrecked mariner, who, cast upon 
a desert island, sees his last hope in the 
world fade away with the passing ship 
which fails to notice his signals of 
distress. 

The unhappy Vargrave had realised his 
position to the fullest extent. He knew 
that never again could he take his stand 
among honest men. The indelible brand 
of crime was stamped upon his brow, and 
floods of tears could never wash it away. 
He must go on, groping his way through 
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the heavy shadows that had closed around 
him. The past was maddening — ^the pre- 
sent despair unutterable — while the future 
offered not one single gleam of hope to 
encourage him. On through the darkness, 
fainting and weary, on through the sin and 
suffering — on into the gloomy valley of 
the shadow of death — this human waif 
must drift; unknown, unpitied, and alone. 
He brushed away the tears that the re- 
membrance of the past had called forth. 
The softened expression faded from his 
worn face, and in its stead came the old 
look of recklessness. 

" I don't know how it is," he muttered, 
"but I seem awfully confused. Let me 
think. We committed the robbery, I had 
the money, and we came back here. But 

the money — what did I do with it ?" He 
paused again in his bewilderment, and 
brushed the matted, tangled hair from his 
forehead. " Oh, I think I must have been 
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mad!" he exclaimed. *^ Let me see — I got 
the money, but what did I do with it? I 
came back here, and got ill, and then 
there's a blank. Got ill?" He repeated 
the words as if some hew thought was 
passing through his mind. « Why did I 
get ill?" he cried. ^^Ah, I see it now! 
That German devil drugged me. Yes, 
yes, it's all clear. I remember that he 
made me drink. By heaven. Til wring his 
secret from him !" 

His face was hardened now— every trace 
of goodness had faded. He rose from his 
seat. There was a wild glare in his eyes, 
his lips were compressed, and his hands 
clenched. The man looked ferocious. He 
moved towards the door as German Joe 
entered. Vargrave was about to greet 
him with an imprecation, but checked him-r 
self as he saw Joe was not alone, but, 
accompanied by a tall, powerful, bearded 
man. 
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"Ah, mine boy/^ said Joe, 'Tm glad 
to see you better. You have been very 
ill, very ill, and indiscreet, very indiscreet. 
You drank too much the other nigbt,^ and 
it made you delirious.'* 

Vargrave was about to reply, when Joe 
stopped him by saying, " By the way, mine 
boy, pardon me. Thia is a friend of mine ; 
he's known by the name of Big Mike, 
and is anxious to make your ac(juain- 
tance." 

The tall man did not speak, but simply 
made a movement with his head, which 
might have been taken as an endorsement 
of Joe's assertion. Yargrave felt that it 
would not be wise to talk about the rob- 
bery before a stranger, and so he slunk 
back to his seat, determined to wait for a 
more fitting opportunity. Joe placed a 
seat for the mau whom he had styled 
" Big Mike,'* and, taking another himself, 
saidj addressing Vargrave — 
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"Mine boy, we have some business to 
do. Since I settled in this town, I have 
always endeavoured to live the life of an 
honest citizen. I am a very humble indi- 
vidual, but I am honest, mine boy — honest. 
I have been a good friend to you, but you 
have been ungrateful." 

Vargrave looked at him and glared, and 
Joe shifted his position, so as to bring Big 
Mike between himself and Vargrave. The 
latter seemed to be getting bewildered 
again. He scarcely knew why, but he felt 
an inward dread of something, Joe's manner 
was so unusual, and the presence of the 
powerful stranger was ominous. 

" I have tried to keep you straight," Joe 
continued, "but you would not go. But 
though I knew you were bad, I did not 
think you were a thief." 

Vargrave sprang from his seat, but ere 
he could reach Joe the big stranger inter- 
posed. 
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" Let's have no quarrelling," he said, as, 
with a grip of iron, he forced the unhappy 
wretch back into his chair again. 

" I see it now," Vargrave exclaimed. " I 
have been betrayed/' 

^' No, mine boy," said Joe, while a sickly 
smile played around the comers of his 
mouth, and his podgy hands twirled one 
about the other with lighlning-like rapi- 
dity — "not betrayed. But mine house 
is respectable, and when I found I was 
harbouring a thief I knew my duty, and 
acted accordingly." 

Vargrave's face became ghastly, and 
he clutched the back of his chair, as if 
by that means he would keep down his 
rising passion. He saw how completely 
he had been trapped by German Joe, 
and how powerless he was to resist. 
The stranger sat as if he had been made 
of stone, his keen dark eyes fixed on 
the unhappy Vargrave. 
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"On the night of the robbery," con- 
tinued German Joe, "you returned here 
and indulged, as usual, in frequent draughts 
of gin, until you became delirious, and 
in your delirium you informed me of 
all you had done. At first I was inclined 
to doubt the truth of your ravings, until 
you produced the money. It required no 
further arguments then to convince me 
that you had been guilty of a great crime. 
If I had done mine duty I should there 
and then have given you into custody. 
But you were so ill, mine boy, and you 
raved so, that I had not the heart. But 
it went against mine conscience. I was 
very good to you, mine boy, very good. 
For three days a reward for the detection 
of the thief has been staring me in the 
face. But it could not tempt me, mine 
boy. No, no! I would have died sooner 
than have given you up while you were 
in danger of dying yourself. But you 
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are better now, and I have done mine 
duty. This gentleman here" — pointing to 
the stranger — " is a detective/' 

Vargrave had listened to Joe as if he 
had been in a trance — scarcely a muscle 
of his face moved. But when Joe had 
finished, and at the word " detective,'' 
Sydney's whole manner changed. His 
face became white and red alternately, 
and his eyes flashed like an enraged 
tiger's, while the foam gathered on his 
lips. Then at last he burst into a cry 
of rage, and with an imprecation sprang 
towards his betrayer. But Big Mike was 
too quick for him, and ere he could ac- 
complish his purpose had forced him to 
the ground and handcufi^ed him. " You 
are my prisoner," he said, as he helped 
the fettered man to rise. 

" I am your prisoner," Vargrave an- 
swered. " I am beaten and broken, and 
the end has come, and I am willing to 
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meet my fate. But is that incarnate devil 
there to escape scot free ! It was he 
who tempted me, it was he who made 
me what I am. Let him fall with me 
and I shall be satisfied." 

" I have no time to parley," replied the 
detective; "I have a duty to perform — 
besides, it ill becomes you, after the kind- 
ness you have experienced at the hands 
of Mr. Snaufflehausen to malign him. 
Come, we must go." 

The detective took his prisoner by the 
arm and led him towards the door. As 
he passed, German Joe whispered in his 
ear, "Revenge is sweet. I drove her 
away, and now I have taken the venom 
out of your fangs." 

Then there arose from Vargrave a 
terrible cry of pain, and the veins in his 
forehead swelled out like cords, and he 
put his manacled hands up and pressed 
his burning head. 
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"Oh, I see it all now!'' he cried. "It 
was through you that she went away. 
You have played your cards well; but 
listen to me, you German fiend, and let 
every word that I utter sink into your 
craven soul. So sure as I utter these 
words a terrible retribution will overtake 
you. I pronounce your doom." 

He said this with such terrible signifi- 
cance that Joe trembled. 

" You have no business to threaten me, 
mine boy," he replied. " I have been a 
good friend to you." 

'^Come, I can't wait here," said the 
detective, in an impatient tone, at the same 
time pushing Vargrave towards the door, 
which was opened by Joe. Another de- 
tective was waiting outside and Vargrave 
was placed between the two men. 

It was a cold starlight night, and the 
moon was shedding her pale light over 
the foetid court. Vargrave turned his 
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eyes upwards. All hope had passed for 
him now. He felt that. But there was 
a look in his face of fixed determination. 
It was an awful look, that took the human- 
ness out of his ghastly face, rendered 
still more ghastly by the yellow moon- 
light. 

*' German Joe,'^ he said, in a hollow 
tone, "so sure as that moon is shining 
on us this moment, so sure will I be 
revenged. We shall meet again." 

Then the officers of the law linked 
their arms in his and led him up the 
court. And when their retreating foot- 
steps had died away German Joe turned 
back into his house, and, as he rubbed 
his hands, he smiled, and muttered 
" Triumphed at last ! Tm safe now." 





CHAPTER II. 

THE GOOD LAHDLOBD. 

|N due course Sydney Vargrave 
was brought before the ma- 
gistrates of Westhampton, on 
a charge of robbery. The 
court was densely crowded, the atmosphere 
hot and foetid, as the atmosphere of poUce- 
courts generally is. The throng assembled 
presented a strange study of life. There 
were young and old, women and men. There 
was the youth, little more than a boy, who 
had come to see some companion tried for a 
crime, and whose feet bad only just com- 
menced to wander into the paths of vice; 
there was the aged man, whose career of 
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wickedness was too plainly written on his 
deeply-lined face; the young girl, whose 
.tawdry finery and painted cheeks told her 
calling. The assembly was made up of 
people more or less personally interested in 
the proceedings, though there were the usual 
number of touts, bullies, crimps, and respect- 
able blackguards — ^briefless barristers who 
lounged about in every one's way, and whose 
use in the world it would be difficult to 
define; counsel for the prosecution, and 
counsel for the prisoners, each one ready 
to swear that his client was the most virtu- 
ous man in the world. There was the usual 
amount of preliminary nonsense, the crying 
of " Silence !" the laying together of wigged 
heads, the formidable array of papers ; the 
groan of some poor, wretched woman, as a 
prisoner in whom she was interested was 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment ; 
the shameless and disgraceful bullying by 
counsel, the long array of confused witnesses, 

VOL. III. 2 
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the twelve honest men and true ( ?) ; and 
the principal figure of all in the picture, the 
grave and solemn judge. 

A hum of voices, a settling into places 
again, the judge adjusts his spectacles, the 
usher cries " Silence !" and Sydney "V argrave 
is led into the court between two stalwart 
constables. As he stood at the bar, he looked 
like a living corpse. Every trace of human 
feeling or sentiment seemed to have gone 
from his face. The eyes were expressionless ; 
the nose pinched ; he moved as if by some 
ingenious mechanism. Several witnesses 
were examined. The porter at the ware- 
house where the robbery was committed 
explained that when he left the premises 
everything was safe. The policeman who 
took the unhappy wretch into custody 
fluently described how the hardened sinner 
had treated the matter with indiflference, 
and even threatened the good man who had 
housed and fed him. He also proved a 
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former conviction against the prisoner. 
Vargrave stood in the dock unmoved. Not 
a word the witnesses had uttered seemed to 
affect him in the slightest degree* .When 
asked if he had any questions to put he 
simply turned his lack-lustre eyes to the 
questioner, and looked a No. 

Then the principal witness stepped into 
the box. His name was Hans Snaufflehausen, 
shopkeeper, and he took an oath to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help his God. German Joe did 
not look at the prisoner, but twirled his 
hands, while his snaky eyes were fixed on 
the solemn judge, and gleamed with mali- 
cious triumph J But the prisoner looked at 
the witness, and for the first time the corpse- 
like face became animated with some ex- 
pression. 

What did he know of the prisoner at the 
bar? Well, Mr. Hans Snaufflehausen, the 
respectable shopkeeper and worthy citizen, 

2-z 
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knew a good deal about the prisoner. He 
knew him to be idle and worthless ; he had 
done much for him, but it had been ill-re- 
quited. He had tried very, very hard to 
reform him, but without success. On the 
night of the robbery, the prisoner came home 
somewhat the worse for drink. He (the 
good landlord) had been sitting up for his 
lodger, and had prepared him some supper; 
but the ungrateful prisoner had refused to 
take it, but drank gin freely. For a long 
time Mr. Snaufflehausen had tried to get 
him to bed, but suddenly the prisoner seemed 
to become delirious, and raved about the 
robbery. He told his much-shocked land- 
lord how cleverly he had planned the aifair, 
and as cleverly executed it. How he had 
met with some impediments at first, in the 
way of locked doors and cupboards, but how, 
by his experience, acquired from association 
with firsUclass burglars, he had overcome 
them all, and succeeded in obtaining a good 
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sum of money, which sum he produced to 
the astonished gaze of his landlord. In 
reply to a question why he (Mr. Snauffle- 
hausen) did not there and then give the 
prisoner in charge, Mr. Snaufflehausen stated 
his heart would not allow him. The poor 
fellow was so ill and raved so furiously 
that he carried him upstairs and put him to 
bed. And this assertion secured Joe a host 
of friends in the court. Even the solemn 
judge said a few words in favour of the 
great kindness shown by the witness. Then 
this good witness further stated that he 
considered it was a duty he owed to his 
adopted country to give the prisoner up to 
justice. He felt he was doing wrong in 
harbouring a felon, and though he would 
fain have given him one chance more, his 
conscience would not allow him. And so 
he laid information which led to the pri- 
8oner'« arrest. How long had he known the 
prisoner ? He had known him some years. 
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His character had been a bad one. He had 
connected himself with a woman whom he 
(the good landlord) feared had done him no 
goodv He had introduced the woman into 
Mr. Snaufflehausen's house as Mrs. Sydney 
Vargrave. But a little while ago he had 
found out that she was not Mrs. Sydney 
Vargrave, and he had turned the 
jade out of doors, as he could not 
afford to have the reputation of his house 
at stake. 

Then the prisoner had become very vio- 
lent and insulting, and was m the habit of 
returning home every night in a state of 
intoxication, until he (the good landlord) 
could stand it no longer. He was deeply 
grieved to see his old lodger in such a de- 
graded position J and if he (Mr. Snauffle- 
hausen) might be allowed, he would humbly 
pray that the sentence should not be 
severe, as he felt the young man might yet 
reform. 
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" Did the prisoner wish to ask the witness 
any questions?" 

For a moment the prisoner seemed to 
hesitate, but it was only for a moment. 
He drew himself up, and in that moment 
his manhood asserted itself, and he felt 
that, bad as he was, the cringing, lying 
traitor, German Joe, was far beneath 
him. 

Then, in a voice of withering contempt, 
he replied, **No; he had no questions to 
ask the witness." The prisoner was unde- 
fended, and so Joe escaped a cross-examina- 
tion ; and received a few words of compli- 
ment on the straightforward manner in 
which he had given his evidence. Then, 
with a bow of profound humility he turned 
to leave the witness-box ; and, as he did so, 
he cast his eyes towards the dock. A smile 
lurked in the comers of his mouth ; but the 
smile faded as he caught the look of Var- 
grave. The prisoner had "fixed him/' 
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There was something in his eyes that awed 
the wily Joe; and it was only when a 
policeman touched him on the shoulder that 
he descended from the box. Even then he 
trembled, for there had been something so 
horrible in that look — a something that un- 
mistakably spoke of the deadly vengeance 
their owner contemplated if a chance should 
offer itself. 

"And yet what have I to fear?" Joe 
mused. " I have caged him, I have caged 
him." Then the old smile came back again, 
and the podgy hands twirled faster than 
ever. 

Several other witnesses were examined, 
but not one spoke a good word for the un- 
happy Vargrave. 

The policeman stepped forward, and 
said there was a person who wished 
to say something in favour of the pri- 
soner. 

A silence almost death-like reigned, as a 
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pale, thin, wasted woman, assisted on the one 
side by a lady closely veiled, and on the 
other by a policeman, mounted the witness- 
box. 

Why did she not take the book that was 
offered to her? She hoped the gentleman 
would pardon her — she did not see it — she 
was blind. 

Her name? Well, she had no name. 
Only Dora. 

Oh, how she pleaded for them to hear 
her ! Had they hearts ? Ay, they had — 
even the solemn judge; and those hearts 
were melted by the tears that poured from 
the sightless eyes. 

And the prisoner at the bar quivered 
as if by some mighty emotion, he pressed 
his hand to his heart, as if there was 
more than mortal pain there. And his 
eyelids came down over the eyes and 
trembled, the lips were firmly set, and 
the blue veins in the forehead swelled 
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out like cords. But who was there to pity 
him? 

* 

The poor woman in the witness-box, who 
was so faint that she had to be accommodated 
with a seat, was the object of interest. She 
looked so ill — she pleaded so hard. 

"What did she know of the prisoner?'* 
"Well, she knew he had been led away 
by evil companions. She knew that the 
witness Snaufflehausen had committed 
wilful perjury." 

"How did she know that?" 

" Oh, she was sure of it. He was such a 
wicked, bad man. He had been the ruin of 
the unfortunate prisoner." 

"Was she the .wife of the prisoner?" 

A spasmodic effort to give an answer, 
but the voice failed, and the unhappy Dora 
fell back, fainting, into the arms of a police- 
man. 

They carried her out. 

The veiled lady, who was no other than 
Mabel, followed. She was placed into the 
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cab that had brought them, and taken back 
to her home. 

Then the court was once more hushed to 
silence; the jury consulted for a few mo- 
ments, and, without retiring, pronounced a 
verdict of guilty. And the solemn old 
judge, with befitting gravity, admonished 
the prisoner to a better course of life, point- 
ing out to him how ungrateful he had been 
to the good man who had taken him into 
his house, and who had tried so hard to 
lead him to a better course of life. The 
lightest sentence he could pass would be 
seven years' penal servitude in a foreign land. 

Vargrave was unmoved when the sentence 
was pronounced. He knew that for him 
life was practically at an end now. He had 
seen from the first the uselessness of attempt- 
ing to refute the statements of the perjurer, 
German Joe. 

The unexpected presence of Dora had 
brought him back for a few moments into 
the warmness of life; but when she went 
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the black waters once again rolled over his 
soul. Faith and hope were washed away, 
and in their place there arose a hideous 
purpose — a purpose for which he would 
still live — a purpose that should actuate 
every movement, that should never leave 
him; night or day, sleeping o^; waking, 
it should be with him. It might be weeks, 
months, or years, but he would accomplish 
it. 

When they led him back and locked him 
in his cell he felt that he had done with the 
world. But he made a vow to go forth into 
it once more. He knew not how, he knew 
not when, only that he would go, and his 
purpose should go with him. 





CHAPTER III. 

THE FINISH OF DORA's HISTOBr. 

STwill be necessary to explain 
how it was that Dora appeared 
in the police-court during Syd- 
ney Vargrave's trial. Mabel had 
read the facts of the robbery and arrest 
in the papers, and communicated them to 
Dora, who at once asserted her belief that 
German Joe was at the bottom of it all. 
Ill as she was, she determined to be present 
at the trial. For some time Mabel tried to 
turn her in her purpose, but the poor 
invalid pleaded so hard. *' Ah, sister," she 
would say, " why should I neglect him in 
his extremity, if a word that I can say can 
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help him? Let me go, I beseech you; do 
not deny me this last chance of proving 
how muQh I have loved him. He is a 
prisoner now, and if he is proved guilty 
of this robbery he will be sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment, and I shaU 
never hear his voice again. Oh, let me go, 
sister ; let me go !" 

And so Mabel not being proof against 
the pleadings of the poor blind Dora, deter- 
mined to accompany her to the court. It 
was arranged when they reached there that 
Dora was to remain unknown, and not to 
attempt to offer any evidence; but when 
she had heard German Joe's false evidence 
she could constrain herself no longer, but 
implored Mabel to allow her to get into the 
witness-box; and Mabel, fearing that to 
deny her in her present weakened condi- 
tion would be to aggravate her illness, 
consented, with what result has been 
seen. 
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When Dora fainted they bore her gently 
back to the conveyance that had brought 
them. For a long time she remained un- 
conscious : the exertion and excitement had 
been too much for her shattered constitu- 
tion. They carried her once more back to 
the couch, from which she was doomed 
never to rise again. For days the flame of 
life flickered, and threatened every moment 
to go out. The gentle Mabel watched and 
tended the dying woman, and old Ephraim 
sat by the bedside of his stricken daughter, 
his grey hairs mingling with her own 
tresses, and his long bony fingers smoothing 
her pallid cheeks. 

" Oh, my daughter !'' he moaned, " who 
will comfort me when you are gone? I 
am an old, old man, whose many years of 
life have been wasted. And all your 
trouble, my darling, has been caused 
through me. Oh, that I could recall the 
past ; but forgive me, my daughter, forgive 
me!" 
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Then the dying woman passed her 
fingers through his grey hairs, and called 
him "father!" in a voice sweetly sad. 
" Father, dwell not on the past. Even the 
best of lives can reckon some wasted years 
amongst their number. There has been 
much that is bitter and wrong in both our 
lives — we have erred from the straight 
path into the rugged byeways of disobe- 
dience and sin, against the precepts of our 
Heavenly Father; but let us not waste the 
eleventh hour in regretting the lost oppor- 
tunities, or weeping over the shattered 
idols. Though it is hard to look back 
through the vista of years, and see the way 
along which we have travelled strewn with 
our brightest hopes, and then when we 
have nearly reached the end of our journey, 
when the sunshine has faded and the 
shadows close around us, to look in vain 
for indications of some good done, some 
service rendered — then it is, when a man 
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is wrung with pain and disappointment, 
and when the world passes him by, that he 
turns his eyes to a new life, and, heart- 
broken and weary, casts himself at the feet 
of his loving Lord. Ah, my father, life is 
at all times burdensome even with those 
who are above blame. We set out so full 
of hope, our ambition soars so high, and 
the way seems so bright. But gradually it 
darkens; we find there is so much hoUow- 
ness, so much deceit, so much uncharitable- 
ness; that friendship is but mockery, and 
love is unrequited. Then the journey 
becomes toilsome and wearying. The great 
current of the world surrounds us. We 
find that men are actuated by sordid 
motives, that even woman's love can be 
false.'' 

" Yes, my daughter," replied old 
Ephraim, " it is too true that each one is 
so bound up in his own interests that he 
forgets those of his neighbour; and the 

VOL. III. 3 
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great world, too wild to pause and pity, 
goes heedlessly on, and tramples under foot 
life's withered flowers, and the loud moan 
of pain that each poor stricken one utters 
is unnoticed in the sweeping rush of the 
human stream towards the ocean of 
Eternity. Ah, my darling, it is the uncer- 
tainty of what lies beyond that ocean that 
makes our closing years press heavily upon 
us. We strain our eyes with peering into 
the darkness, but no sound, no voice, 
ever comes back from that great and silent 
ocean." 

" Yes, father,'' replied Dora, ** there is a 
voice comes from the shores of Eternity — a 
voice that is never hushed, but is for ever 
and for ever speaking to our stubborn 
hearts. There is not a breeze that blows 
but bears this voice to our ears. It is the 
voice of nature, my father, that speaks to 
us in unmistakable language, that tells us 
of the mighty Creator of all things. It 
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bids US be of good faith ; it teaches us that 
there is a Supreme Being, who notes the 
sparrow's fall ; and shall we, the grandest of 
all created things, be less than the sparrow ? 
Ah, it is a grand faith, to believe that God, 
knowing our infirmities and weaknesses, 
will pity us; that when we fall into the 
dreamless sleep the burden of this life will 
end, and that a brighter and better exist- 
ence awaits us on the awakening." 

As Dora thus talked to her aged father 
he fell upon his knees at her bedside, and 
the sense of an exceeding bitter cry filled 
his heart. All the baffled longing, the 
want and hunger, the unremitting pain of 
years, came upon him, and were crowded 
into one agonizing cry of woe. He felt 
what an inestimable treasure his daughter 
was, and now, when he had just begun to 
appreciate her worth, the greedy hand of 
death was stretched towards her. He could 
noi conceal the tumult in his aching heart. 

3—2 
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And he cried aloud, " Oh, my beloved child, 
live for my sake ! I cannot afford to lose 
you yet." 

"No, my father, it cannot be," Dora 
gently answered. " I know my days are 
numbered. And soon the grass will wave 
above my grave. We must bow to fate 
uncomplainingly. ' ' 

" For some weeks past you have seemed 
so much better that I have dared to hope 
that with the coming spring health would 
return to you." 

She smiled sweetly and shook her head. 

^' The gentle nursing of yourself and my 
beloved sister had temporarily baffled the 
disease, but for me there can be no restora- 
tion. Day by day I am ebbing away, like 
a withered leaf borne upon a stream, 
further and further from you — nearer and 
nearer to rest !" 

Then the old man rose and seated him- 
self beside her again. 
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" My child — the hope and joy of my old 
age — why should I wish to bind you to 
life? The shadows are passing swiftly 
away, and in the peaceful close of your 
career you can well afford to forget the 
clouds that darkened its commence- 
ment." 

"Forget! No, father, I neither desire 
nor try to forget the sorrow that first 
taught me the hollowness of earthly things, 
the fallacy of human schemes. I am con- 
tent to die, knowing that it is the will of my 
Heavenly Father. The world will call me 
bad, and judge me harshly; but He who 
knows the secrets of all hearts, knows how 
far I have strayed and will judge me mer- 
cifully.'' 

Impulsive and weak natures expend 
themselves in useless wailings, but the 
great deep of Dora's nature was calm, even 
though the storms had raged over it. The 
love that had wrecked her life had not 
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swamped her hopes of peace. She sor- 
rowed for hirrij wept for his unhappy fate, 
prayed for his reformation. 

But the subject of those prayers chafed 
in his lonely cell like a caged beast. The 
sight of the death-stricken Dora, as she 
stood in the witness-box, with her blank 
eyes turned towards where he stood, had 
9tung him almost to madness. And when 
she was carried away he knew that never 
in this world would he look upon that poor 
wan face again. With her went every hope 
in life. Henceforth his existence would be 
a living death, for he must carry his dead 
heart like a weight of lead in his breast. 
But his grief had no purifying effect. It 
did not turn his eyes to look for help 
whence help only could come. But it 
turned him to stone, it froze his human 
nature, and if he prayed at all it was to the 
god of vengeance. He would have dashed 
his brains out against his dungeon wall. 
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but his awful "purpose"' stayed him. It 
was an invisible demon that lay down with 
him at night, and rose with him in the 
morning ; and every day he lived it grew 
stronger and stronger until it became a 
monomania. 

A week had passed since the day of 
the triaL A solemn stillness reigned in 
tiie house of Ephraim Grab. People 
moved about on tiptoe and spoke in 
subdued whii^pers. The old lawyer and 
Mabel watched beside the bed of the 
suffering Dora. The shock she had 
sust^ed at the trial ha#l accelerated the 
end, and the doctor only held out hopes 
of a few hours more of life. 

All night long the invalid had been 
restless — the hacking cough had prevented 
sleep from visiting her; but as the mom- 
ing dawned she sunk into a peace- 
ful slumber. Without, the white snow 
covered the housetops and streets, and die 
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winter sun tinged it with a roseate hue. 
As the afternoon approached Dora awoke. 

"I have slept long," she said. '^You 
should have wakened me earlier." 

Ephraim threw his arms around his 
daughter's neck. 

*' Oh, my darling, much as I like to 
hear your sweet voice, I could not disturb 
you, your sleep was so calm ! It has re- 
freshed you,^ too, you look stronger and 
better. It gladdens me to see it, my 
sweet one. Ah, perhaps there is yet 
hope !" 

" I feel stronger and better, but it is 
a certain sign of the end. Be not deceived, 
my good father, for it is but the last 
expiring flicker of the flame of life. My 
sister, your hand. Help me to rise, and 
place me near the window, so that I may 

think that I am once more gazing on the 

« 

outside world." 
Mabel lent her assistance^ and,^ wrapping 
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the invalid in blankets, they seated her 
at the window. Then there was a long: 
silence. Each of the trio was busy with 
his or her thoughts. Ephraim thought 
only of his dying daughter ; Mabel's 
thoughts wandered to her absent husband; 
Dora's to the unhappy man who had 
wrecked her life. 

The sun shone warmly over the snow, 
and cheered the caged canary at the win- 
dow into song. 

"Sing, my Dick,'* said Dora; "sing 
to me for the last time." And the bird, 
as if he had understood the request of 
his mistress, burst forth into a flood of 
melody, and then suddenly stopped. 

"How grateful I feel for that," said 
the invalid, softly, "It is the last time 
I shall ever hear him sing." 

"No, no," cried old Ephraim; "say 
not so, Dora! See, he will sing for me." 
The old man stood up and put his fingers 
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into the cage and whistled, but the canary 
remained silent. 

" No, never more," said Dora. " Draw 
closer to me, father, and you, my sister." 

^*I don't know whether I am growing 
superstitious, but I have been dreaming 
incessantly of late, and I feel that there 
is happiness in store for you, my Mabel — 
that your husband will return. You 
have had some trials, and your young 
heart has been wounded, but that will 
pass away, and the sunshine will come 
again. 

"Ah, this is a beautiful world. The 
glorious sun will sink to its rest and 
rise again, but I shall feel its warmth 
no more. I shall soon have gained that 
peace which the world cannot give. 

" Nay, do not weep, my father ; take com- 
fort, my sister. You have much to live for, 
but I have done with life ; my heart is storm- 
riven. Mabel, I have one last request. I 
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fain would have seen him once again before 
I die, but that is impossible now. I fain 
would recall one throb of the old affection, 
one spark of the old devotion and tender- 
ness; but I fear it has withered, that his 
heart is scorched and ashen, and neither 
love nor hope haunts its desolate ruins. It 
is too late now, but promise me, my sister, 
that you will cherish no bitter feeling for 
him, but that, if ever an opportunity 
should offer itself, you will aid him, and tell 
him that my last prayers were for his wel- 
fare.'' 

" I promise you this," answered Ma- 
bel. 

" Thank you, sister. . And you, my 
father, promise me that you will spare 
no exertions to restore Mabel to her 
rights !" 

Ephraim's answer was a loving pressure of 
the poor thin hand ; his heart was too full 
to speak. 
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"My life is a worthless, melancholy 
thing," continued Dora, "but I fain would 
have preserved it a little longer, in hope 
that I might have touched his hardened 
heart. 

"If the world should speak harshly of 
me when I am Ijdng beneath the snow, say 
that I was faithful unto death, that only one 
idol ever filled my heart. I gave him a 
woman's strong, unwavering love. I have 
done my duty ; my conscience is calm. 
Heaven has been very kind in permitting 
me to come back to the home of my child- 
hood to die. 

" The world is very beautiful, but I am 
content to leave it. I am weary now, very 
weary ; it is chilly and night is deepening. 
Draw the curtains and lead me back to 
bed, father and sister. Oh, how I thank 
you for that name. It soothes and com- 
forts my last hour. Sister^ may God bless 
you !'' 
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They gently led her back again, and lifted 
her into the bed, and for a little time she 
lay quiet, with her sightless eyes dreamily 
gazing out into the gathering darkness, as 
though she could see with a sight that was 
not of earth. Then, in a voice almost 
inaudible, she said, "Draw the curtain, 
please ; it is passed now, and I would sleep. 
Kiss me, my sister — my father/' 

Gradually she sank into a peaceful sleep, 
once or twice murmuring the name of 
Sydney. 

The watchers sat for hours beside her bed, 
anxiously listening for the lightest breath. 

Her cheeks had been beautifully flushed 
in the early part of the night, but as the 
hours sped the colour faded, and they be- 
came like marble. 

Old Ephraim, wearied with his long vigils, 
had sunk into a doze, but Mabel continued 
to sit by the sufferer, and watch for any 
change. 
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Daylight was breaking in the east when 
the invalid slightly turned, and in a scarcely 
audible voice murmured: — "God bless 
you, sister. Tell him my love was all his 
own." 

A slight colour came back to the cheeks, 
then faded, and, without a struggle, without 
a groan, the sufferer passed away, and when 
the sun rose the Angel of Death had written 
"finis'' on the last page of poor Dora's his- 
tory. 

All the unsatisfied longings, all the wild 
unrest, all the lonely watchings, the un- 
realised hopes, were ended now, and she 
was at peace. 

Mabel rose, and, crossing to where 
Ephraim still slumbered, slightly shook 
him. 

" Come," she said, " let us leave the room 
— ^she is at rest." 

The old man could not speak, but, stoop- 
ing down, he kissed the cold lips of his dead 
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daughter, and, drawing the sheet over the 
marble face on which a heavenly smile still 
lingered, he allowed himself to be led away 
like a child. 




CHAPTER IV. 



A TRUE ENIOHT. 




iHEN Sir George Honeysuckle 
received Lucretia Hairbrain's 
letter his first impulse was to 
wander further away. He 
would go to China, India, anywhere — so 
that he might, by a life of continued excite- 
ment, keep his thoughts from wandering to 
the woman who had turned the current of 
his life. He was half ashamed to own how 
much he had really loved Lucretia. It had 
grown up in his heart so gradually, that 
it was only when he had left her be- 
hind that his eyes were opened to the 
truth, and a new hope dawned upon 
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him. And then to have that dearly- 
cherished hope so suddenly swept away 
was almost unendurable. His hopes 
could never be realised; she was a 
wife/' 

"The wife of another," he murmured, 
" and I can never look forward to her be- 
coming mine. It is the ^ never' that makes 
it so hard to bear. But I am rightly served. 
She might have been mine if 1 had known 
how to woo her. Well, I must endure it. I 
must go away. Foreign travel will help to 
efface her image from my heart. I must 
forget her." 

It was so easy for him to reason 
thus with himself, but so hard to put 
it into practice. The more he tried to 
forget her, the more vividly did she rise 
before him. In the whirl of the dance, in 
the excitement of the play, on the moun- 
tain top, or the quiet study, she was ever 
present. 

VOL. ni. 4 
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Then he read her letter a second time^ 
and a conviction grew upon him that there 
was a power stronger than his own drawing 
him back to England. For long he wrestled 
with this power ; he would rise in the morn- 
ing with the full determination of journey- 
ing to India, but ere night had closed in he 
found his determination swept away by this 
undefinable power. For many days he 
wavered in this manner, till at last he 
exclaimed, " I must yield. It is useless to 
struggle against my destiny. She says that 
she is unhappy ; she appeals to me for help. 
Dare I refuse to give it? And yet, can I 
trust myself in her presence again? 
Would it not be better to write to Lady 
Hairbrain, and plead to her for Lu- 
cretia." 

But when he attempted to put this into 
practice, he found the mysterious power 
stiU drawing him Englandwards, and he 
gave his task up in despair. Could there 
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be any harm in seeing her once again? 
Surely he might be permitted to look upon 
her dear face for the last time. Besides^ he 
could do so much more by seeing Lady 
Hairbrain than by writing. And so he 
reasoned, until, girding himself up, he ex- 
claimed, "I will go; I am strong now, and 
I feel it is my duty to serve her, if she 
needs such service. She is unhappy. Un- 
happy through whom and what ? Her hus- 
band? Oh no, that cannot be, for Sir Henry 
would never have married her if it had not 
been for love alone. The only thing to 
make her unhappy is her estrangement from 
her mother. I know that Lady Hairbrain 
was much embittered against Sir Henry 
Foinville, and probably it was through mar- 
rying him that Lucretia has given oflPence 
to her mother. I have some weight with 
Lady Hairbrain, and if I can bring parent 
and child together, I shall render Lucretia 
the service she asks; and then Well, 
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then I can go far away, it matters not 
where." 

And so it came to pass that a few days 
after the receipt of the letter he found 
himself journeying back to England, 
and trying to reason himself into the 
belief that nothing more than a desire to 
help a fellow-being had induced him to 
return. 

On his arrival he hurried to the Foinville 
mansion, for he was anxious to get his mis- 
sion over, and then start upon a lengthened 
tour. At least such were the plans he laid 
down for himself. He found Sir Henry 
absent from home, and not expected to re- 
turn for a few days. He met Lucretia with 
studied coldness. He feared to trust him- 
self to utter one word of warmth. It was 
so hard to believe that she was lost to him 
for ever. There were wealth and beauty 
enough in the world, and his position would 
at any time ensure him an eligible match ; 
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at least so he thought. But his heart told 
him how fallacious his reasoning was ; for 
there was one image — a first and deep im- 
pression — in his breast, and neither time, 
wealth, nor beauty could eflPace it. 

*' Of course you apprised my husband of 
your coming," exclaimed Lucretia, after the 
first welcome was over. 

" Well, no, madam, I did not," stammered 
Sir George. "To be candid, it did not 
occur to me to write to him ; I came away 
somewhat hurriedly. However, it is of 
no consequence. Sir Henry and I are 
very old friends, and I venture to think 
he will be agreeably surprised to find his 
old bosom companion once more under his 
roof;' 

For a moment a pang of pain shot through 
Lucretia's heart. She had reason to know 
how soon this illusion would be dispelled, 
and how suddenly Honeysuckle would awake 
to the stern reality. She began to see now 
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in this friend to whom she appealed in her 
extremity, so much that was ennobling and 
pure, where before she could not discover 
one redeeming trait in his character. She 
longed to tell him all, but feared to utter one 
single word against the man she had vowed 
to honour and obey* And so three days 
passed, during which she had been unable 
to make known her wishes to Honeysuckle. 
At length he determined to know what his 
heart yearned to know, for he saw that Lu- 
cretia suffered. 

They had just returned from a stroll, and 
she carried in her hand a bunch of exquisite 
winter flowers. Sir George placed a chair 
for her near the fire, and then, leaning 
against the marble chimney-piece, he struck 
the key-note. 

" I trust, Lady Foinville, you are not fa- 
tigued with your walk T 

'^I am a little weary, Sir George." 

"You are strangely altered, Lucret — '' 
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then he checked himself, and, with a pro- 
found bow, said, " Pardon me, Lady Foin- 
ville." 

" Nay,'' she replied, sadly, *' do not stand 
on ceremony. Call me Lucretia, it reminds 
me of happier days/' 

"Happier days! Are you not happy 
now?" 

For a moment she shaded her eyes with 
her hands, as if to hide the tears that had 
started there. Tlien she played with the 
bunch of flowers until she had gained suffi- 
cient command over herself to speak. 

" These are beautiful flowers. Sir George. 
Their perfume is exquisite." 

He felt slightly annoyed — the remark was 
so totally irrelevant to their topic of conver- 
sation. He was about to reply, when he was 
checked by seeing her crush up the bouquet 
in her hands, and throw it on one side, as 
she exclaimed, " Sir George Honeysuckle, 
I have been as ruthlessly crushed and 
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broken as I have crushed and broken those 
flowers." 

For a time he felt as if he had been 
stricken dumb. She was so earnest, and 
he felt that it was something more than 
the diflference with her mother that had 
brought the shadows into her fair face. She 
had been crushed and broken, he repeated 
to himself. Who had crushed and broken 
her, if not her husband ? Had he a right 
to pry into another man's domestic circle? 
She was a young, confiding girl, who, mag- 
nifying her troubles, was willing to open 
her heart to the first one who would listen 
to her. Was he not committing a breach 
of trust in remaining there with her and 
listening to any revelation that might com- 
promise her husband? In this manner he 
tried to reason himself into the belief that 
it was his duty to instantly leave ; but when 
he looked at her sorrowful countenance he 
felt that it was not mere passing trouble, 
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but there was something terrible weighing 
on her mind. Then every other considera- 
tion was forgotten in his desire to aid 
this fair young creature who possessed his 
love. 

*'I have a right to befriend her," he 
thought, ** if she needs friendship." Then 
he drew a chair near to hei., and, seating 
himself, said : " Oh, Lucretia, forgive me 
for daring to ask the cause of your unhap-. 
piness ; but since my return I have noticed 
the suppressed sigh, the moistened eyelash, 
and I feel there is a sorrow at your heart 
that you are half afraid to show me. Dare 
I consider myself your friend? Dare I 
ask to be your confidant ? Believe me I am 
not prompted by any idle curiosity, but 
a pure desire to serve you. Lady Foin- 
ville, my poor services are at your com- 
mand." 

For some . moments she was silent, and 
gazed vacantly into the glowing embers 
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of the fire. Then, as if not heeding his 
remarks, abe said, dreamily, "Ah, when 
once we become possessed of that for 
which we long, how soon we are satiated ; 
and the wished-for object ceases to yield 
pleasure !" 

'^Lady Foinville," he cried, "I beseech 
you to be more explicit. If my poor friend- 
ship and advice are worthy of acceptance, 
they are yours." 

" Pardon me, Sir George, for my seeming 
indifference. I am deeply sensible of your 
kindness, and you can be of service to me. 
Months ago I was a young, enthusiastic 
girl, and fondly believed that Sir Henry 
loved me. In an evil hour I listened to 
his flattering tales, and, yielding to the 
tempter, fled with him and became his 
wife. It nearly broke my poor mother's 
heart, and since that unhappy day she 
has turned a deaf ear to all entreaties 
to see me. I could bear this if the man 
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for whom I made the sacrifice only loved 
me ; but, Sir George, my husband neglects 
me. A few weeks after our marriage he 
commenced to treat me with indifference, 
until that indifference has become absolute 
cruelty. He is absent for days together, 
and when he returns his coldness almost 
breaks my heart. He tells me that my 
company no longer charms him, that he 
was dazzled with, but never loved me." 

The eyes of Honeysuckle flashed, and, 
clenching his hands, he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, " He is a villain to " 

She turned upon him a reproachful look, 
and, half rising from her seat, said, " Sir 
George, you forget yourself; he is my 
husband." 

Honeysuckle felt the rebuke keenly. Ho 
drew his chair closer, and, taking her hand, 
said, in a voice tremulous with emotion, 
*' Forgive me, Lady Foinville. I did forget 
myself.'' 
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At this moment the door opened noise- 
lessly, and Sir Henry Foinville entered; 
but, seeing Lucretia and Honeysuckle 
together, quickly withdrew unperceived, 
and remained listening with the door 
ajar. 

"Do not apologise," Lucretia answered. 
" I know he is deserving of all your re- 
proaches ; but you are beneath his roof as 
a friend." 

" But from this moment friends no 
longer," was the answer. " Lucretia, 
there was a time when I flatter myself I 
might have won — nay, listen to me," he 
cried as she turned away. " I feel I must 
tell you. I loved you then almost unknown 
to myself; but society had made a fool of 
me, and you rightly spurned me. The 
past twelve months have taught me a 
lesson. I have learnt that the world 
was not made for me, but I was made 
for the world. I have tried to forget 
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you, but my eflPbrts have been fruit- 
less." 

" Sir George, if you have learnt a lesson 
I also have learnt one — learnt it in a bitter 
school. It is so hard in the very morning 
of life to find that you have been lured 
onwards by a shadow ! Though the years 
press lightly on me, yet there have been 
times when I have longed to be lying cold 
and silent in the grave. For his sake I 
forfeited my mother's love, and it is 
very hard now to have to endure his 
cruelty." 

" Oh, Lucretia, your words torture me ! 
You are so good, so pure, so undeserving 
of this treatment." 

" Never by thought or deed have I in- 
jured him," she continued, " though his con- 
duct would have driven a weaker woman 
to have sought elsewhere for the comfort 
he denies her." 

"He is not worthy of such devotion," 
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answered Honeysuckle. " Oh, how blind I 
have been not to have seen what a price- 
less treasure you were until too late ! 
Lucretia, my life has been very lonely. 
I have tried to shut your face from my 
memory, but it would not leave me. I 
know I am very wrong in speaking thus, 
and I humbly beg of you to forgive me; 
but it is so hard to hear of your misery, and 
I be powerless to help you !" 

" I forgive you freely,'' she answered. 
''I too was blind not to have seen that 
beneath your careless exterior there was 
that which, moulded by gentle hand, would 
have yielded good fruit." 

" Yes," he exclaimed, passionately, "and 
you might have been a happy wife, loved 
and loving, for I could have given you 
devotion." 

She seemed to have become so abstracted 
as scarcely to heed what he was saying; 
and in his enthusiasm for this one being 
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of his day-dreams he forgot his posi- 
tion. 

" Lady Foinville," he cried, *4n the sight 
of heaven I mean no wrong; but oh, it is so 
hard to remain dumb when all that can 
make life bearable is taken away ! Let me, 
I beg, be your friend. Firm and true and 
honourable I will be, as I hope for mercy. 
For I love you !" 

She suddenly recoiled from him, and 
he sprang to his feet like a guilty thing, 
as Sir Henry Foinville came down the 
room. 

Honeysuckle was about to offer some 
apology, when Foinville interrupted him. 

*'I am sorry,'' he said, "to break in so 
unexpectedly on this pleasant t^te-4-t^te. 
At the same time I must confess that I 
am much surprised that a man of Sir 
George Honeysuckle's standing should 
betray the confidence of a friend." 

" I know that I have done wrong," said 
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Honeysuckle. " But I sympathise with 
your wife. I alone am to blame, she is 
spotless." 

For a moment a sardonic smile came 
over the Gorgonian face ; then it gave 
place to the old look of maliciousness. And 
the cold, glittering eyes gleamed with a 
cruel light as their owner uttered, with a 
sneer, " The false friend never scruples to 
cover his crime with a lie." 

Honeysuckle felt as if he were chok- 
ing. "This is an insult!" he exclaimed, 
warmly. 

Lucretia threw herself at her husband's 
feet. "Oh, do not quarrel!" she cried. 
" Henry, believe me — your loving, true 
wife — that Sir George has not breathed 
one word that would have brought a 
blush to the face of the most honest 
woman." 

''Madam, do not kneel to me," replied 
Sir Henry; "I am not to be moved by 
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your tears and whinings. "As for you, 
Sir George Honeysuckle, I must request 
you will at once and for ever leave my 
house." 

" As you will," was the answer. " But 
before I go you must listen to me. I came 
here not knowing of your absence. I found 
your wife unhappy. I ventured to seek for 
the cause of that unhappiness. Knowing 
that I had been reckoned among your 
friends, I thought that I had a friend's 
prerogative. But believe me, Sir Henry, 
that your wife is worthy of your greatest 
confidence and trust.'' 

Lucretia had sunk into a chair and 
buried her face in her hands. She felt 
that unwittingly she was the cause of the 
mischief. It was in response to her letter 
that Honeysuckle had come. She knew 
that anything she could say to her husband 
would be unheeded, and so she could do 
nothing but sob. 

VOL. III. 5 
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Foinville folded his arms, and, with a 
contemptuous curl of the lip, said, " The 
man who would steal into his friend's 
house for the purpose that evidently 
brought you here is a villain." 

"By heavens !'* exclaimed Honeysuckle, 
" this insult shall not pass unnoticed." 

" Do not threaten,'* replied Foinville ; " I 
am not in the habit of being cowed by 
threats. Besides, a man who stands in the 
delicate position that you stand in at pre- 
sent should at least show some good taste. 
You have been guilty of — ^well, to put the 
mildest construction on it, great indiscre- 
tion ; that is, if I can believe the evidence 
of my own senses." 

Honeysuckle felt the force of the remark 
— he had been guilty of indiscretion. And 
yet he had been prompted by the purest of 
motives. It was so hard to see the young 
and beautiful girl who had grown to be the 
idol of his life bowed with sorrow, and he 
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unable to help her. For some moments he 
hesitated as to the best course to adopt. 
He could not leave the house of his former 
friend while such an impression existed in 
the mind of its owner. He crossed to where 
Sir Henry stood, and, holding out his hand, 
said — 

"Henry, take it; it is an honest one. 
Not for worlds would I be the means of 
throwing one shadow over your domestic 
hearth. You know that in former days I 
was your confidant. I told you then of my 
partiality for the lady who is now your 
wife. But it was only when distance parted 
us that I discovered how much I really 
thought of her. I wrote to you a frank 
and genuine letter. I asked your assist- 
ance, but instead of receiving a reply from 
you, judge my surprise on hearing from 
the lady whom I had written to ask you to 
intercede to on my behalf that she was 
your wife, telling me that she was unhappy, 

5—2 
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that an estrangement existed between her- 
self and her mother, and asking for my aid. 
This was the circumstance that brought 
me once again to your house. I came 
as a friend, and I ask you in the name 
of our old friendship to believe me 
true." 

If Honeysuckle had looked about for the 
best way to arouse the worst nature of 
Foinville, he could have found nothing 
more to the purpose than the mention of 
Lucretia's letter to him. She had shrunk 
with horror when she heard Honey- 
suckle tell her husband, for she dreaded 
the consequences. Sir George had given 
but little thought to the matter ; his truth- 
ful nature prompted him to confess his 
error. He had never been taught to dis- 
semble, and his only desire was to place 
plain facts before the man he looked upon 
as a friend, little dreaming of the mine he 
was innocently exploding. The Gorgonian 
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face became horrible in its inhuman ex- 
pression. Foinville felt it was a moment 
of triumph for him, and he could not afford 
to let the opportunity slip by. He spurned 
the proffered hand, and, with a cold, cynical 
laugh, said— 

'*I thank you, Sir George, for informing 
me of my wife's duplicity in writing to you 
without first informing me. At the same 
time your candour cannot save you from 
the disgrace which your impropriety lias 
brought upon you. What you have stated 
does not exonerate the lady who has borne 
my name, but tends to criminate her. Sir 
George, I must request that you will at 
once withdraw. Your good sense will sug- 
gest to you the impropriety of interfering 
in a domestic quarrel." 

Honeysuckle was overwhelmed with grief. 
He felt that he was in the wrong, and in 
the present temper of Sir Henry that it 
would be better to leave him. " I regret, 
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Sir Henry," he said, "that you will not 
Ksten to reason. Let me, at least, on 
behalf of the lady, ask your forbearance and 
patience. She is deserving of all your love." 

Foinville did not reply, but, politely 
bowing his visitor to the door, closed it 
after him, and through the window watched 
him down the gravel path. 

Lucretia still cowered in the chair. She 
felt like a hunted hare, and feared to look 
up lest she should meet the stony gaze 
of her husband. 

Foinville watched Sir George out of 
sight, and then, crossing to where Lucretia 
trembled in her seat, he seized her wrist 
with a cruel grip, and fairly hissed between 
his teeth, "You have played me false, dnd 
shall suffer for it." 

She looked up into the cold, glittering 
eyes. "No," she cried, "so help me 
heaven, not false ! But your true and 
loving wife T' 
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He pushed her from him, and ex- 
claimed— 

" You lie, madam. You are neither 
true nor loving, nor a wife.^^ 

With a scream she sprang forward, and, 
catching at his coat, fell upon her knees 
at his feet. 




CHAPTER V. 



POINVILLB MAKES A REVELATION. 




K OR some moments it seemed as 
if Sir Henry Folnville had 
really been transformed to 
stone. He stood motionless, 
with an expression on his face of utter 
recklessness. Lucretia clung to him, and 
pleaded to him, as only a stricken woman 
can plead to the man she loves. 

" Oh, Henry, what have I done to de- 
serve such treatment as this ? Is this the 
return for the love I have ^iven you? 
Why should you darken my life ? I looked 
to you for so much happiness and peace. 
I gave you my first and only love. I 
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made you my idol — an idol I have wor- 
shipped." 

He still stood motionless; not a muscle 
of his hard, cruel face had relaxed. She 
bathed his hands with her tears. Still 
he moved not. Then she rose to her 
feet, and her arms stole gently round his 
neck. 

" Henry, my husband ! it is your faithful 
little wife who pleads to you. Have you 
forgotten the old love-days — the many 
happy hours you spent with me ? Have 
you forgotten the time when my voice was 
music to your ears, my face could gladden 
and comfort you? Ah, Henry, is the hap- 
piness of a life of so little value that 
you can afford to trifle with it thus? 
Remember the sacrifice I made for your 
sake, and in this bitter moment accord 
me one loving word. Do not let the gulf 
widen between us, or we may be lost to 
each other." 
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At last he moved, but it was more like 
the movement of a mechanical figure. It 
was as if he were acted on by some in- 
ternal spring that was slowly uncoiling. 
He took her arms from his neck, and 
pushed her away from him. Then, 
in a voice measured and cruel, he 
said — 

** Madam, you are a good actress; your 
duplicity and cunning are only equalled 
by your skill in the art of dissembling. 
You play me false, and then try to work 
upon my feelings." 

" No, not false ! Oh, Henry, do not say 
thatr' 

"Do not interrupt me. I repeat that 
you have played me false. You were not 
satisfied with secretly writing to him, but 
must needs bring him here, and under ray 
very roof confess your love." 

She made a movement as if about to 
speak, but her eyes met his, and she 
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buried her face in her hands and remained 
silent* 

" I came back unexpectedly, and heard 
from the servants that he was here. After 
his letter to me I had not much difficulty 
in guessing what had brought him : though 
I must confess I was not prepared for the 
revelation that you had dared to send for 
him. I listened at the door to discover 
how much I had been deceived." 

Poor Lucretia felt as if her heart would 
break. The accusations were so unjust. 
At the most she felt that she had only been 
guilty of impropriety, and did not merit 
such harsh treatment. The man's injustice 
aroused her to a sense of her position. 
She brushed the tears away, and, in a 
voice quivering with emotion, said — 

" Sir Henry, I have borne your neglect 
and cruelty with patience, almost without 
a murmur; but I cannot stand here and 
listen to your accusations without a pro- 
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test. You are unworthy the name of a 
man to make such unfounded charges 
against the woman whose only fault has 
been in loving you too well. Whatever my 
failings may be, I have ever been a true 
and loving wife to you." 

Foinville looked at her with his cold eyes, 
and his lips curled with a withering smile. 
There was something in his face that made 
her shudder, and she averted her gaze, 
and shrank as it were within herself. The 
stony face was diabolical in its cruelty. 
Not one spark of pity lingered to make it 
appear human. He was unworthy the name 
of a man, for not one atom of compassion 
warmed his false heart. The trembling child- 
woman aroused no sympathy. He was dead 
to all the finer feelings of human nature that 
stir a man to action at the sight of suflfering 
and sorrow. It was as ii'the internal spring 
were still uncoiling, and every move, every 
word, were measured by some delicately- 
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constructed machinery. Then he spoke, and 
his words fell like drops of molten lead on 
her heart. 

"Madam, there are one or two points 
upon which I must beg to differ with you. I 
have my doubts about your truthfulness 
and faithfulness, and I have before told you 
that you cannot lay claim to the title of 
wife." 

" Merciful heavens 1" she exclaimed ; 
" what do you mean?" 

The spring still uncoiling — "I mean 
that you are not, and never were my 
wife." 

She staggered as if a bullet had suddenly 
entered her body. Her long hair had fallen 
loose over her shoulders, and she clutched 
at it, and twisted it into ropes. She tried 
to speak, but there was a great lump in her 
throat that prevented her from uttering a 
single syllable. She still twisted her hair, 
and her lips quivered, and her eyes were 
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covered with a film. Then at length, by an 
effort that seemed to tax every muscle, she 
cried out, in a voice that was broken by 
convulsive sobs — 

"Oh, I'm dreaming; it's a horrid, cruel 
dream! You are not living flesh and 
blood, but some mocking phantom ! Touch 
me if you are real ! Convince me that I 
am awake! I seem bewildered and 
dazed!" 

She stretched out her hands towards 
him, but did not move from where she 
stood. 

There Avas an awful silence, broken only 
by the ticking of the clock. She stood like 
some beautiful statue — her face white as 
marble, her long fair hair floating down her 
back, and just tinged with the yellow even- 
ing light. 

No response came from him ; he 
remained dumb. Every human feeling 
seemed frozen, and the pleading, yearn- 
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ing looks of the stricken woman be- 
fore him failed to thaw his callous 
nature. 

Suddenly she pressed her hands to 
her forehead, that had now become 
scarlet, and, in a voice that was half a 
moan, half a wail of pain, she mur- 
mured — 

"No, no, no; not true! God forbid! 
Bad as you are, you would not, dare not be 
guilty of such cruelty." 

*' Dare not !" he echoed. " I have dared 
much, and there is nothing I would not 
dare. I met and admired you. You were 
fool enough to listen, and I won you and 
brought you to this house. I dared to go 
through a ceremony of marriage with you, 
but it was illegal, because the man who 
came here to perform it was not in holy 
orders — he had been expelled from the 
Church for heresy. Dare, what would I 
not dare ? My life has been one of daring, 
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and the man or woman is not bom who could 
sabject me.^ 

She had listened to him with her hands 
still pressed to her head, and her eyes almost 
starting from their sockets. 

**Man, man," she cried, in her agony, 
" you are the victim of some strange delu- 
sion. You cannot possibly be in your sane 
senses/' Then she fell on her knees at his 
feet, and moaned with her great pain, " Oh, 
Henry, for the sake of your immortal soul 
unsay those words! Your jealousy has 
prompted you to torture me, but every 
word you have uttered will prove a curse 
to you if you do not unsay them. Before 
my heart bursts, tell me that what you have 
uttered is false. Remember I gave you my 
first and purest love, the fresh up-springing 
hopes of my young life. You cannot have 
been so lost to every good feeling of huma- 
nity as to deceive me in such a base and 
fiendish manner I'^ 
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Then she crawled nearer to him and caught 
his hand, and pressed it to her throbbing 
temples. 

" Oh, Henry, my Henry, in the name of 
all that is sacred and good I plead for your 
pity ! Pity me, or I shall die !" She sank 
down, and moaned and rocked, but her suf- 
fering and quivering form had no eflFect 
upon the hardened wretch who seemed to 
gloat over the misery he had wrought. 

" I was anxious to avoid such a scene 
as this,'' he said, in the same deliberate 
tone, ** but since you have behaved false to 
me '' 

She threw up her hands, and ex- 
claimed, " No, not false, but, before 
Heaven, your faithful, true, and loving 
wife." 

" Lucretia," he answered, " I repeat that 
you cannot lay claim to. that title. You 
are not my wife.'' 

She recoiled from him and fell upon 
VOL. m. 6 
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her face, and shook with her mighty 
emotion. 

"I regret/' he continued, "that yon 
should have taken it so much to heart, but 
it cannot be avoided now. Of late you have 
become irksome to me, and I could not dis- 
semble. Though had you remained faithful 
to me I should have withheld this revelation 
for some time longer." 

He seemed to take a fiendish deliojht in 
torturing her, and every word he uttered 
entered her riven heart like a barbed arrow. 
Slowly she rose to her feet; every look 
of youth seemed to have fled from her face, 
and a premature old age had settled there. 
The firelight played upon her long flowing 
hair, and tinged it with red, and as she stood 
with her deep earnest eyes fixed on the vil- 
lain who had wrecked her life, she looked 
weird and ghastly. Slowly she moved 
towards him, until he felt her hot 
breath upon his face. Then, with her 
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hands clenched behind her, until the nails 
cut into the palms, she hissed between her 
teeth — 

" Villain ! base, unmanly, wretched cow- 
ard ! May heaven wring your heart as you 
have wrung mine ! May every word you 
have uttered to me recoil upon you with 
tenfold force, until you stand abandoned by 
all ! You stole me from my mother's house, 
a trusting, loving, confiding child ; but you 
have plucked every flower from my life, 
and rendered it a barren waste. I am no 
longer a child, but a wretched, hopeless, 
abandoned woman. And I tell you now, I 
your victim, whom you have fondled and 
petted, who loved you as woman will never 
love again — I tell you to your teeth 
that I hate you! Do you hear, Henry 
Foinville, hate you with a burning 
hatred !" 

She spoke with such vehemence that for 
once he was startled from his wonted calm- 

6—2 
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ness, and he put his hand upon her shoul- 
der with the intention of soothing her, but 
she dashed it away, and exclaimed, with 
passionate energy — 

" Touch me not, for your touch is loath- 



some." 



Then he regained the self-possession 
that for a moment had left him, and once 
again he became the cool, calculating 
villain. 

" Madam," he said, " I was not prepared 
for a scene of this nature. 1 confess that I 
have been guilty of deceiving you; but 
after all it is but an adventure, and I am 
too much a man of the world to sink under 
your frowns. For the present, good-night ; 
when you are better tempered I will visit 
you again." 

He bowed with mock politeness, and 
passed out of the room. 

It was true that he had been unprepared 
for such a scene, and he found that he had 
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overshot his mark. His jealousy had caused 
him to act indiscreetly, and when too late 
he regretted his rashness. He made his way 
to the library, and for some time paced up 
and down in moody silence. He had in- 
volved himself in an intricate maze of 
difficulties, and could not see * his way 
out. 

**What a fool I've been,'' he muttered, 
"to make this doll an enemy; just as I 
thought my path was getting clear of 
obstacles, through my own cursed folly 
new ones arise! One cause of alarm at 
least is safely disposed of Sydney Var- 
grave is caged, and I have nothing to fear 
from him. And old Grab cannot hold 
out much longer. But what am I to do 
with this new danger? Pshaw! what a 
fool I am to let such a trifle trouble me ! 
After all it is but a woman's anger, and 
will soon wear itself out. I believe the 
child loves me, and when once a girl's 
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heart is won you may do anything 
with it. I will visit her in the morn- 
ing, profess contrition for my— for my — 
well, I suppose I must say crime. She 
has too much value for her reputation 
to refuse to listen to me. I must at 
least close her mouth for the present, 
for should the aflFair get abroad it 
would severely compromise my position 
in society, and it will not do for the 
handsome, witty, clever adventurer to 
be checkmated by a mere child. I 
have played for high stakes and hold 
the winning cards, and in the moment 
of triumph I cannot allow her to foil 
me. 

He lit a cigar and sat down at the 
window. Black clouds driven by a wild 
wind were scudding across the face of the 
moon, and throwing weird shadows oyer 
the land, while the river below swollen 
now by the rain and snow, foamed and 
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roared, the sounds rising and falling with 
the night wind in a sort of dirge-Uke wail. 
The branches of the leafless trees stood 
out in bold outline in the moonUght, and 
Foinyille sat and smoked and gazed at 
them, until they seemed to assume the 
appearance of long scraggy fingers point- 
ing at him. He became nervous, and 
flung away his cigar and drew the 
curtain across the window. He paced 
the room again, and, in spite of him- 
self, his thoughts would revert to the 
scene with Lucretia; and her words, 
" May heaven wring your heart as you 
have wrung mine!^' still sounded in his 
ear. 

The moaning river, the wailing wind, 
and the ghostly looking trees had un- 
nerved him, and he became restless. He 
was ashamed to confess it even to him- 
self, but he felt a half superstitious 
dread of something, he scarcely knew 
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what. At length he worked himself 
into such a state of mental agitation that 
he could not endure to be alone any 
longer, and he rang the bell for his 
servant. 

"Has your mistress retired to rest?" he 
asked. 

*^I don't know, Sir Henry. I will 
ascertain," was the answer. 

In a little while the servant returned 
with the information that Lady Foinville 
could not be found in any part of the 
house. 

It was unwelcome news to Foinville. He 
had not counted upon her flight, but looked 
upon her conquest in the morning as a 
foregone conclusion. He felt now that 
he had made a dangerous enemy, and 
a fear hitherto unknown to him crept 
into his heart. He put on his hat and 
went into the grounds, but could find 
no trace of her. Then the idea oc- 
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curred to him that she might have 
committed suicide, and he made his way 
down to the river, but his search was 
fruitless, and he returned to the house 
again. 

" I am entangling myself in a net,'' he 
thought, "from which it will be difficult 
to get free, if I don't at once make some 
efibrt to break the meshes. My position 
is becoming insecure. Why should I stay 
where danger threatens? The world is 
wide, and there are brighter lands than 
this cold, matter-of-fact England. Why 
should I remain with the constant dread 
of some unknown enemy arising to strike 
me down ? Bah ! these are morbid fears ; 
but since I have no longer anything to 
bind me to the countrj^, why should I risk 
the possibility of such a contingency oc- 
curring? The way is clear before me! 
I will dispose of this property and go 
abroad." 
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And SO he schemed and plotted, 
until the timepiece chimed the hour 
of midnight; when he betook himself to 
his bedchamber and slept in fancied 
security. 




CHAPTER VI. 



BACK TO TB 




3,HEN Foinville had left Lucretia, 
she stood for some time as if 
she had been carved out of 
stone. Her great grief weighed 
upon her heart, until it almost stopped its 
pulsations. Her dream of happiness had 
been rudely dispelled, and the shock almost 
deprived her of her senses. She had 
sacrificed all for this man, only asking 
for his love. But he had frozen the cur- 
rent of her young life, and thrown her 
away like a broken toy. The rosy me- 
dium had fallen from her eyes, and she 
saw life in all its horrid reality — saw the 
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hoUowness, the mockery, the deceit; felt 
the pangs of unrequited love ; suffered the 
penalty of disobedience. A terrible penalty 
for one so young! And yet her sin had 
been the very human one of giving all 
her young heart-passion to a man who 
had thrilled every nerve with love's 
whisperings — ^had awakened feelings new 
and strange within her, until she had be- 
come intoxicated with the poison that 
permeated her whole being. And then, 
when he had cruelly dashed the cup from 
her lips and she could no longer drink, 
the terrible sobering came, and it was like 
the awakening of the opium-eater, who, 
having passed through the ecstatic delirium 
begotten by the potent drug, comes back 
from his Utopia, into a hard, matter-of-fact 
world again, to find life more than ever 
unbearable. 

" I have loved this man," she moaned, 
"and the result of that love has been 
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that all my hopes in life are blasted. Is it 
ever thus with those who love ?*' 

Poor child! In her ignorance of the 
world's ways she saw not the many pit- 
falls that lie in a young girl's life. She 
saw only the flowers, and dreamt not of 
the thorns that lurked beneath. 

For a time she was stunned by the force 
of the unexpected shock, till at length her 
heart in its desolation cried out for sym- 
pathy, and she tore herself away from the 
spot, to which it seemed as if she had 
almost taken root, she had stood there 
motionless so long. She fled to her room, 
and, wrapping herself in a shawl, stole 
noiselessly out, feeling like a guilty crea- 
ture, and starting at every sound; through 
the great hall, and out into the darkness 
of the night. Then she ran down the 
gravel-path, the whistling wind and creak- 
ing trees filling her with terror. But she 
felt that she could dare undefinable hor- 
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rors rather than stay another hour in that 
fearful house. She reached the huge iron 
gate, and tore her little white hands with 
undoing the fastening. Then when she 
had passed through, it closed with a terrible 
clang that sent the blood back upon her 
palpitating heart. The long dismal road 
lay before her, and the cold night wind 
made her tremble. She cast one backward 
gaze at the mansion, that stood out against 
the sky a mass of blackness, and then hur- 
ried onwards, drawing her shawl closer 
around her shivering form, for the bitter 
wind chilled her to the very bone. 

Ready to sink at every step, and yet 
nerved on by desperation, she held her 
way, until the lonely country road was 
left behind, and she entered the town. 
The streets at that late hour were deserted, 
and a driving rain swept through them, 
and drenched her to the skin. But she 
drew her shawl over her head, and still 
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sped onwards. A policeman tried to bar 
her progress, evidently thinking that she 
had been guilty of something that required 
investigation; but terror lent her wings, 
and she eluded his grasp, speeding on. faster 
than ever. Now and then she met a soli- 
tary pedestrian, who stopped to look at 
the unusual sight of a well-dressed young 
girl, drenched with the rain, and dishe- 
veiled hair flying out in the wind, hurrying 
through the streets at such an hour; but 
before he could recover from his surprise 
she was out of sight. On she went, over 
the shining pavement, with the cold rain 
beating in her face. At length she reached 
the Belgravian square where stood her 
mother s house. Slowly she ascended the 
steps down which a few months ago she had 
come a happy, careless girl. Not a sound 
broke the stillness of the square, nothing 
but the sobbing rain and her own beating 
heart. She stood for a few moments. 
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and, uncovering her hand, drew off the 
wedding-ring and keeper from her finger, 
and, with all the strength she could com- 
mand, hurled them out into the dark- 
ness. Then muffling her face in the shawl, 
she rang the bell that awakened the echoes 
of the house, and thrilled her with dread, 
she knew not why. She clung to the iron 
railings for support, for now that the ex- 
citement was over her strength was leaving 
her. The minutes that she waited there 
seemed an age, and the pitiless rain was 
chilling her to the bone. At length 
she saw a gleam of light appear in the 
passage, and she heard the reluctant foot- 
steps of some one who had evidently arisen 
from his warm bed. There was a fumbling 
of the door-chains. Every moment seemed 
an hour, until in her agony she was 
tempted to cry out and relieve her over- 
burdened heart. At length the ponderous 
door slowly opened, and the sleepy, night- 
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capped head of Smithers looked out, and 
in a drowsy tone he asked who was there. 
Lucretia did not answer, but an involun- 
tary " Thank God !" escaped from her lips, 
and, pushing past the astonished Smithers, 
who dropped the candle from sheer fright, 
she hurried in. The door slammed-to 
with the wind, and Smithers, speechless 
with alarm, crept along the darkened pas- 
sage to arouse the household. * 

Lucretia caught his arm. " Do you not 
know me?' she asked. " Hush, do not 
make a noise." 

The astonished Smithers recognised her 
now, and he exclaimed, "Bless my lifel 
How extraordinary ! I always said you 
would come back, miss." 

" Where is my mother?" 

" In her boudoir, miss." 

Lucretia hurried upstairs. Lady Hair- 
brain was seated before the fire reading 
when her unhappy daughter burst into the 
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room. Then there went up a cry of pain, 
wrung from an over-burdened soul. 

"Oh, mother, take me back to your 
heart again, or I shall die !" 

In an instant mother and daughter were 
clasped in each other's arms, their tears 
mingling together, while the sobbing rain 
on the window-panes might have been the 
tears of pitying angels weeping over human 
suffering and sin. 





CHAPTER VII. 

EPHBAIM grab's CONFESSION. 

^INCE the death of Dora, the 
house of Ephraim Grab seemed 
to have gone back to its for- 
mer state of dust and neglect.- 
The old man passed most of his time shut 
up in his own room, and Mabel sorrowed 
80 sincerely for the death of the poor bliod 
and faithful Dora, that all else was for- 
gotten for a considerable time, and the 
dust collected again, and tbe old dinginess 
spread througb every room. Then when 
the poignancy of her grief had somewhat 
abated, a sense of her own lonely and 
friendless position forced itself painfully 
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upon her. While absorbed in the care of 
the invalid, her mind had been kept from 
reverting to her troubles; but now, when 
she had no longer anything to distract her 
thoughts, her heart cried out for her absent 
husband. Long, long, weary months had 
passed, but no tidings of the wanderer had 
come to gladden the watchful and waiting 
wife. Day after day she hoped, even 
against hope, scanning the papers eagerly 
for any chance information, but always 
disappointed. 

For a long time after the death of his 
daughter Ephraim remained inconso- 
lable. 

*' She was the prop of my old age," he 
would cry. " Just as I was commencing 
to know how grand a thing human love 
is, she left me, and I am lonelier than 
ever now V^ 

Day after day for many weeks he visited 
her grave, and would sit for hours in the 
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cold, muttering incoherently to some 
imaginary person. At length his heart 
warmed into life again, and though his 
irreparable loss well-nigh crushed him, and 
if possible made his white hair still whiter, 
he came back into the hard, cold, thought- 
less world once more, though a changed 
and saddened being. The hand of sorrow 
had touched and softened him! Grief 
had at length thawed his frozen nature, 
and made him a doting, loving old 
man. 

He opened his eyes to the necessity 
of taking some steps to place Mabel in 
possession of her husband's history. And 
though in doing so he knew that he would 
have to confess his own share in the crime, 
he determined to brave all for the sake 
of the loving woman who helped to fill 
the void in his heart caused by the death 
of Dora. So one evening as they sat alone 
in the dingy parlour, the old man crossed 
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over to Mabel's chair, and said, ^ Mabel, 
I want to talk to yon." Then he stopped, 
and with his long bony hand smoothed 
her face and toyed with her hair, as if at 
a loss how to proceed. She saw that he 
had something on his mind, a something 
that was weighing heavily and that he 
wished to unburden himself of. 

" You are agitated," she said, in a kindly 
tone. "Let me draw your chair up to 
mine, and I will try and soothe you. You 
must not dwell so much upon your loss. 
It is irreparable, and, however much we 
may feel the blow, we must bow resignedly 
to fate." 

" No, no ! you mistake me," he faltered, 
" it is not her loss, though heaven knows 
'tis hard enough to bear. It is not her 
loss that I feel at this moment. There 
is a weight at my heart. It has been 
there for years until it has become un- 
supportable. I can bear it no longer, 
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because so long as I keep the terrible 
secret from you, my conscience will not 
let me rest." 

An involuntary shudder passed over her 
as he spoke, and she shrank back in her 
chair. She scarcely knew why, but the 
old man seemed so strange in his manner. 
He spoke so solemnly, yet withal so myste- 
riously, as if he were about to impart the 
secret of some terrible murder. And as 
this thought flashed across her mind, she 
pushed his hands away, for they might be 
blood-stained. The idea was almost too 
terrible for contemplation. She rose quickly 
from her seat and confronted him. 

"Tell me what you mean!'', she cried. 
^^ Your manner is so strange; and your 
words, that there is a burden at your 
heart, have suggested the most horrible 
things to me. Surely you have never 
been guilty of a crime — ^^a deed of blood — 
of murder." 
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With a half-smothered cry he fell upon 
his knees and clutched at her dress, and 
for a few moments his agitation would 
not allow him to speak, so that she con- 
cluded her surmise was correct, and that 
the wretched grey-haired old being at her 
feet was a murderer. She sank back in 
a chair, and, averting her face, pushed 
him from her, and said — 

*'Why have I been reserved for this? 
Why did you not spare me? I do not 
wish to know of your guilt. I could 
not, dare not, keep it secret. Let me 

go- 
She was about to rise again, but he 

clutched nervously at her dress, and in a 

voice broken by his emotion implored her 

to stay. 

" You are misjudging me; you are doing 

me a cruel wrong. I thank heaven that, bad 

as I have been, my hands are free from 

blood.*' He had crawled to her feet, and 
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now burying his face in her lap, wept 
like a little child. 

She bent over him, and in a low soft 
tone tried to soothe him. 

"I have done you a wrong,'' she said, 
" for entertaining for one single moment 
such a horrible thought, but your strange 
words seemed full of a fearful meaning. 
I am sorry, very sorry, and you must 
forgive me:' 

Slowly the old man raised his head until 
his eye met hers. " I have nothing to 
forgive. Never in thougjit or deed have 
I been guilty of the horrible crime you 
suggested. But I have nothing to forgive. 
It is I who have to ask your forgiveness, 
for, though I never spilt the blood of a 
fellow creature, I have wrecked the peace 
and happiness of more than one person. 
I have been guilty of a crime against 
your husband, and consequently against 
yourself. It is years ago, though, years 
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ago, and I have tried so very hard to 
right him. But circumstances have been 
against me. I must throw myself on your 
mercy. I must ask you to give me your 
aid and advice. For now that my child 
has gone, I seem unable to act alone. I 
can no longer depend upon myself. I am 
very old, but ere I join my Dora I have 
a mission to fulfil. My life will not end 
until I have performed it. But there are 
times when I falter, and want sustaining. 
However much I may deserve I pray — 
here on my knees and at your feet — I 
pray that you will not let the revelation I 
am about to make shut me out from your 
heart. Do not let my few remaining days 
be loveless. I could not bear that. I am 
a very foolish, childless old man, and could 
not live alone now.'' 

He pleaded to her so earnestly — his 
trembling voice stirred her woman's 
nature to the innermost depths, so that 
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she felt, however great might have been 
his sin, he was but a helpless old man 
now, pleading at her feet for love and 
pity. She could not shut him out, could 
not deny him what he asked, could not for 
the sake of the dead Dora who had called 
her sister. And so she passed her soft 
white hands over the wrinkled brow of 
the suppliant, and said in a voice full of 
tenderness — 

" I will try to be all that you desire me 
to be — to supply, to some extent, the loss 
of your daughter. Whatever you may 
have been guilty of in the years that have 
gone, it is not for me to judge you now. 
Do not kneel to me. But let me draw 
your chair closer, and then I will listen 
to all you have to tell/' 

He allowed her to assist him to his chair 
without uttering one word in response to 
all she had said. His heart was too full to 
permit of speech. His was one of those 
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natures that took the impression of every 
kindly word uttered. He melted, as it were, 
before the warmth of those who bore him 
any love. If in the earlier years of his life 
he had linked himself to some one who had 
understood him, how different h'e might 
have been. But when his wife left him, he 
froze into a hard, grinding man. And when 
he stepped out of the dull prosaic world 
of every-day working life into the solitude 
of his dwelling, there was nothing there 
that could thaw him — ^none of those soft- 
ening influences of home-life that keep alive 
and foster the better feelings of our huma- 
nity. 

His crabbed, ignorant housekeeper had 
never tried to introduce one ray of moral 
sunlight into his dingy abode. She had no 
idea of drawing him out from himself, and 
teaching him that home is the manufactory 
of all that is good in human nature. She 
might have ruled in his house, and by her 
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womanly influence have made him better. 
But she dismissed him in the morning with 
a growl, and received him in the evening 
with a frown. And so time rolled on, 
and he grew more selfish, more hardened, 
more avaricious,- until the accumulating 
years reminded him that death was drawing 
nigh. 

And then, only then, did a change take 
place. 

For some minutes after Mabel had led 
him to the chair he remained silent. She 
did not disturb him, for she knew that 
there was another influence at work 
within him — an influence stronger than 
words. 

At length he came back from the 
region of thought, and looking up re- 
quested that she would draw her chair 
up to his. 

When this had been done he took her 
hand and kissed it. 
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" It is a soft, white hand," he said, " and 
tells of the warmth of the owner's heart. 
You are veiy good to me, Mabel, and I feel 
thankful for it, though I am undeserving of 
your kindness." 

Then, with considerable emotion, that 
sometimes moved him to tears, he told her 
the story of the forged will — painting his 
own conduct in the worst of colours, and 
condemning himself in the strongest terms 
for his share in the crime. 

When he had concluded his narration 
he waited to see what effect it had 
had upon his listener. But whatever 
Mabel thought she betrayed no outward 
sign that her feeling of respect and 
love for Ephraim had altered in one 
degree. 

" It has been the cause of much misery 
and suffering," she said, after a pause. 
" But it is useless repining over what we 
cannot remedy. It is the future we have 
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to look to, and on our united action depends 
the happiness of us all. No time must be 
lost. It must be proclaimed to the world, 
and the villain who has so long usurped 
my husband's rights must be dragged to 
justice." 

" Patience, my child," the old man 
answered ; " premature action in the matter 
will frustrate our plans. To dispossess the 
man of the estates he so wrongfully holds, 
will involve us in a long and complicated 
lawsuit. The pseudo Sir Henry is not the 
man to give up the property without a 
struggle. He knows as well as I do 
the many difficulties we shall have to 
contend with, ere we can prove him 
to be an usurper. Besides it is im- 
peratively necessary that your husband 
should be here, to lay claim to the 
estates as the rightful heir. And I 
feel sure he will come some day, dar- 
ling." 
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And SO they kept their secret to 
themselves, watching and waiting, and 
praying that the absent one might 
return — ^rising in the morning with 
the hope that ere the day had run 
its course something would be heard 
of him, but lying down again at night 
with heavy hearts, as day after day 
passed by and no news came, until poor 
Mabel became well nigh hopeless. She 
saw that old Ephraim's step grew daily 
slower, and she feared that he might 
pass away ere the wronged could be 
righted. But when she murmured 
and fretted, he would smooth her 
brow with his shrivelled hands, and 
whisper — 

"Keep up your heart, child; he will 
come, I feel it. God is good, and all things 
work for a good end. It is hard that your 
young life should be thus clouded, but the 
shadow will pass away. Spring-time fol- 
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lows winter. The flowers bloom after 
their winter's sleep, the birds sing, the 
earthland smiles, and the dreary days teach 
us to better appreciate the shine and 
warmth/' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BETOBN OF THE WASDGBER. 

gAN Yweeks had passed since Eph- 
raim's revelation, and neither 
Mabel nor the old man had 
again reverted to the subject. 
' Mabel longed to take some action, but 
was restrained by what Kphraim had told 
her. And she saw how useless it would 
be until everything had been so matured 
that failure would be next to impos- 
sible. 

Her husband's absence was more pain- 
ful to bear every day. Could she only 
have known of his whereabouts, she 
thought, she would be satisfied. But as 
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week after week went by and brought 
no tidings she began to fear the worst, 
for she could not realize that anything 
short of death would prevent him writing. 
But when she made known her fears to 
Ephraim he consoled her, by saying that 
Walter would well understand the diffi- 
culties and dangers of communicating. 
For it could not be doubted that as he 
had escaped from prison, where he was 
lawfully incarcerated for a crime against 
the laws of his country, that the strictest 
watch was being kept, and if his hiding- 
place was betrayed through correspond- 
ing with his wife it might frustrate all 
their plans. And so this reasoning served 
to calm her, and she tried to be very 
patient, buoyed up with the hope that 
when an opportunity occurred her husband 
would communicate. One afternoon she 
had been reading to the old man until 
the gloaming fell and she could no longer 
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see. It was a cold and stormy night. The 
roar and bustle of the town had sunk 
into a subdued murmur. She sat at the 
feet of Ephraim before the cheerful fire. 
He had gone off into a doze and the book 
had fallen into her lap, and she sat peering 
into the fire, shaping the embers into all 
sorts of imaginary objects. She saw her 
happy home once again, and her husband's 
cheerful face. There he stood as in the olden 
days, ere sorrow had come, and he worked 
once more with his chisel, giving a block 
of marble the outline and form of a beauti- 
ful woman. Beneath his feet was a carpet 
of rare flowers. Then she thought that 
among the flowers she saw the writhing 
form of a snake — its long shiny body draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to her husband — 
the glittering eyes fixed upon him. Gradu- 
ally the head of the snake seemed to en- 
large and assume a human form, until she 
recognised the hard, cruel features of 
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Sydney Vargrave attached to the body 
of the serpent, when suddenly the body 
was elevated, and from the human head 
there went forth a long dart of fire that 
struck the sculptor at his work and he 
sank down as if with pain, and the room 
darkened. 

It was but a fireside dream, but it 
awakened sad sleeping memories in her 
heart, so that the tears started to her 
eyes, and for a little time the vision faded. 
The old man still dozed, and the wind 
sighed in weird -^olian melody around 
the house, and the ormolu clock on the 
chimney-piece awakened the echoes of the 
room. Then the mists cleared away, and 
once again she peered into the red and 
glowing embers. She still saw the sculptor 
and the snake's body with Vargrave's 
head. But in the midst of the glowing 
mass a star seemed to arise. It grew and 
grew and became more brilliant, until she 
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fancied that it took a human form. Then 
her thoughts shaped it into an angel, and 
the face was dead Dora's face — calm and 
peaceful and happy. And the serpent 
glided away, and the sculptor stood once 
more at his work. 

Long she sat and peered into the fire, 
and dreamed dreams of happiness; until 
her head gradually fell upon the knees of 
Ephraim, and she slept. 

Along the great high-road that led from 
the metropolis to Westhampton a man 
was speeding, at the same hour that Mabel 
was dreaming her fireside dreams. He 
was closely muflBed to the throat in a 
large coat, and a slouched hat was drawn 
down over his brow, partly concealing the 
face. 

He was the only traveller to be seen, 
and, judging from his gait, he had come 
some distance. It was a terrible night, 
and the rain, driven by a strong gale, 
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beat into his face as if trying to force 
him back, but he bowed his head and 
struggled against wind and rain. It was 
a melancholy night, for the sky was inky 
black, and the heaps of fallen leaves that 
strewed the ground were every now and 
then whirled round in little columns, as if 
dancing a dance of death; and the tall 
trees, shorn of all their leafy glory, waved 
their naked branches as if shivering in 
the cold ; while the sounds of the 
pattering rain, the dancing leaves, and 
the piping wind were occasionally varied 
by the dolesome howl of a watch- 
dog. 

It was a night that made one appreciate 
the cheerful fireside. And as the rattling 
window frames and roaring blasts that 
came down the chimney told of the war- 
ring elements, those who were housed 
pitied those who were not. And certainly 
few would have exposed themselves to 
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the chilling wind and drenching rain unless^ 
stem necessity compelled. 

It must have been a strange necessity^ 
then, that forced the solitary pedestrian 
to be out on such a night, for his dress 
did not bespeak him to belong to the 
houseless class, and from the way he 
struggled on, quickening his pace as he 
neared the town of Westhampton, it was 
evident he was bent upon some peculiar 
mission. 

It might be that he was hurrying for 
medical assistance for some loved one who 
was in the grip of a fell disease, or perhaps,, 
after long years of separation, he was 
speeding to those who waited anxiously 
for his coming. But if that were so why 
did he not take the train, or hire a con- 
veyance? Whatever his purpose was, it 
enabled him to brave the fury of rain and 
wind. 

At length a creaking signboard told 
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him that comfort and warmth were 
at hand if he liked to avail himself of 
them. He paused for a few moments as 
if hesitating what to do. Then he turned 
off the road and entered a snug little 
hostelry, and passed into the bar-parlour 
where a cheerful fire blazed in the 
grate. 

He unbuttoned his dripping coat and 
shook the rain from it, but did not remove 
his hat. The host, a jolly little red-faced 
man, was seated before the fire smoking 
his pipe. He rose as the stranger entered, 
and placed a chair for him in the chimney 
nook. 

" A fearful night, sir, not fit to turn a 
dog out. You're the first customer I've 
had for hours. What can I have the 
pleasure of getting for you?" 

Some refreshments were ordered, and the 
landlord hurried to obtain them. Then 
the stranger seated himself before the fire, 
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and taking off his hat shook the rain from 
it, and the fire-light fell upon his face. 
It was bronzed and weather-beaten, telling 
of long exposure to sun and wind, but the 
sun and wind of foreign lands. A thick 
moustache and long beard concealed the 
lower part of the face, in which there 
were traces of a sorrow that had prema- 
turely aged it. 

"At last!" he murmured, "I am near 
my destination, and the hopes and the 
fears that have so long agitated me will 
be set at rest. But what will the result 
of this journey be ? Happiness or misery. 
Better the latter than the long course of 
suspense I have endured. Better to rush 
to a certain death, than live the life of 
torture I have lately lived. I could not 
keep away. I felt that there was a power 
stronger than my own drawing me here, 
and it were madness to longer struggle 
against the promptings of fate. My 
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journey from London has been a weary 
one, but I have borne up because I felt it 
to be my duty to come back — back in 
spite of all the danger I run. But I can 
brave it, brave it all, and die if need be, 
sooner than not fulfil my mission." 

Further soliloquy was cut short by the 
entrance of the landlord with a small tray 
of cold meat and bread, and a mug of 
steaming punch. As the door opened the 
stranger hastily replaced his hat which he 
had been drying before the fire, and put- 
ting his hand into his pocket drew out 
some coins. 

"What is there to pay, landlord?'' he 
asked . 

" Two shillings and sixpence, sir, if you 

please/' 

For a moment the bronzed face flushed 
as if with shame, and its owner seemed 
confused. 

" You have brought more than I 
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needed," he said, or rather stammered. " I 
am somewhat short of money. In fact I have 
been compelled to travel on foot from Lon- 
don for the want of means. I only arrived 
in England a day or two ago, and am 
travelling to Westhampton to endeavour 
to find my friends. Be good enough to 
supply me with refreshments to the value 
of these coins — ^they are all I possess.'' 

As he spoke he threw the money — to 
the amount of about fifteen pence — on to 
the table, and then turned his face to 
the fire, as if ashamed of his con-, 
fession. 

The landlord gathered up the money, 
and, crossing to where the stranger sat, 
said — 

" Put these into your pocket again, my 
good fellow, and turn round and do justice 
to what I have brought. I am not so 
inhospitable as to begrudge a meal to one 
whom I am sure is honest.'' 
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The stranger grasped the proflfered hand, 
and shook it warmly. " From my heart I 
thank you for that opinion/' he said. " Keep 
what money there is, and hold me your 
debtor for the remainder. I pledge you ray 
honour it shall be paid." Then he broke 
into a cynical laugh, as he exclaimed *'Pshaw, 
what absurdity for an utter stranger to you 
to talk of pledging his honour! For 
ought you know I may be the veriest 
knave under the sun, an escaped gaol- 
bird, a " 

" No, no,'' interrupted the landlord, as 
he put the money into his pocket, *'I 
don't believe that. But if you are, 
then the fault is yours, not mine. I am 
not one of those men who go through 
the world suspecting that all my fellows 
are rogues, and that every man's hand is 
against me. Such people are generally 
knaves themselves, and think that in 
everyone they meet they see an em- 
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bodiment of their own knavish tricks. 
But come, the grog's getting cold. 
If you'll allow me, I'll join you in a 
glass." 

"You are a most worthy fellow," the 
stranger replied, as he drew up to the 
table, and, pouring out some of the punch, 
took a deep draught. " I am really grate- 
ful for that, for I have been a long time 
without refreshment, and pedestrianism on 
such a night as this is calculated to try 
a man. I am more than grateful to you, 
my host," he continued, " for your kind- 
ness. A little fellow-feeling at times is 
worth more than words can express. I 
have so long been a stranger to any- 
thing of the kind that it does me 
good." 

The landlord had filled his glass and 
lighted his pipe. And as he puflFed a 
great cloud of smoke away and stretched 
his legs before the fire he seemed to be one 
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of the happiest men alive. There was a 
pause for some minutes, during which time 
the stranger made good progress with the 
viands. Then the host spoke, and, as iF he 
had been ruminating on the last words 
uttered, said, " Yes, you're right, a little 
fellow-feeling is good at times. But Pm 
sorry to say there is not too much of it in 
this world. And my experience is that 
those who have plenty of this world's gear, 
are the least disposed to show any kindly 
feeling to those less fortunate. Now I 
daresay you think I'm a very happy fellow, 
without a care or cross to mar the plea- 
sure of existence. Well, perhaps I ought 
to be, for I have as good a wife as ever 
breathed, and a little rosy-cheeked daugh- 
ter, ah! bless her heart; God bless her, 
the bonniest little maid in Christendorai 
You should see her, but she's tucked away 
under the blankets. But what's the 
matter?" seeing that the stranger had 
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turned his head and was agitated. '^ Are 
you not well?" 

"Oh yes, oh yes, quite well, but your 
words recalled a pleasant time, when I had 
as good a wife as ever breathed. You 
were speaking of your little child. God 
bless her, I say. I love little children, 
and some day I may have the pleasure of 
kissing your little one. With a snug 
retreat like this, and a darling wife and 
child, you ought to be as happy as the 
day is long." 

*^A11 is not gold that glitters," the 
landlord answered, with something like a 
sigh. *' I am not a greedy man. I don't 
care for wealth, I only just want sufficient 
to jog along comfortably with. But my 
business has not been good of late. Times 
are bad, and it's a hard matter to make 
all ends meet. I've got into arrears with 
my rent, and unfortunately I've a hard, 
grasping landlord to deal with. And 
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though he's as wealthy as Croesus, he's cruel 
and avaricious, and has threatened to turn 
me out." 

"And what is the name of your land- 
lord?" 

" Sir Henry Foinville," was the answer^ 
"the wealthiest man in this part of the 
country. 

As the name was mentioned the 
stranger's eyes flashed and his brow 
contracted, as if an unpleasant chord had 
been struck. The landlord did not notice 
it, but continued, "Ah! I suppose things 
will come right some day. I never despair, 
but look on the bright side of the picture, 
and if I am turned out of here it may be 
all for the best" 

The stranger having finished his repast 
rose to go. "You're a very worthy, 
honest fellow," he said, as he took the 
hand of his host. "And you may de- 
pend upon it, your reward will come 
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gome day.** The landlord accompanied 
him to the door. The wind and raili 
seemed to have increased. He once 
more shook hands with his guest, and 
as he did so pressed a coin in it. 
" Take it," he said, " it may be use- 
ful. You'll pay me some time, perhaps. 
Good-night ; whew, it's an awful night. I 
shall have no more custom, I suppose. 
Good-bye,'' and he stepped into his house, 
as a great wild blast shook the window- 
frames and rattled at the door as if trying 
to enter the worthy man's dwelling. 
Though the wind might howl, and the 
rain might beat, that man would sleep that 
night the sleep of the just. 

The stranger looked at the coin that had 
beea left in his hand by the landlord. It 
was a five-shilling piece, and, as he put it 
into his pocket he said, "This shall be a 
link between me and thee." Then he 
buttoned his coat up closer to his throat, 
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and cast his eyes up to the creaking sign- 
boardy that swung madly about as if a 
spirit of the wind was riding upon it. And 
from the light that fell through one of the 
upper windows of the house he saw that 
the sign was " The Dove's Nest." " Well 
named," he said, as he turned on his 
heeli and once more faced the wind and 
rain. 

Only two or three miles now lay between 
him and the town, and as a distant church 
announced the hour of eleven he quickened 
his pace. 

" Why, we have both been to sleep, my 
darling," flaid old Ephraim to Mabel, as 
the little ormolu clock chimed mid- 
night. 

" Yes," she answered, " and I have had 
such a pleasant, pleasant dream. I thought, 
that my dear husband had returned,* 
and " 

She was interrupted by the old house- 
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keeper, who suddenly burst into the room 
and exclaimed— 

" Oh ! if you please, sir, there's a man at 
the door who insists upon seeing you. I 
told him that you couldn't see anybody at 
such a time of night unless he would tell 
his business, but he said he must see you, 
and tried to prevent me a-shutting of the 
door; but fortunately I had the chain 
on, and I managed to squeeze him out, 
and he keeps on a-knocking and a-knock- 
ing. I am^ sure he's a robber, Sir, or a 
murderer; and I wish as how you would 
get your pistol. Sir, and frighten him 
away. Oh, there he is again !" exclaimed 
the old woman, as a loud knock was heard 
at the door. " Oh, Sir, he's a most auda- 
cious villain, to keep on a-knocking, when 
I told him as how master couldn't see 
him ! I am sure we shall all be murdered, 

and it's shocking to think " 

How long the garrulous old woman 
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would have gone on there is no telling, 
had not Ephraim cut her short by 
saying — 

" Mrs. Croaker, go to the door at once, 
and ask the stranger his business. It is 
uncharitable to keep any one on the out- 
side of a house on such a night as this. 
Do you hear me, Mrs. Croaker?" seeing 
that the old woman hesitated. "Go and 
bring him in at once, and let us see who 
the mysterious stranger is." 

And so the old woman went away, 
muttering that master had gone mad, and 
she was sure they would be all murdered. 

"Who do you think it can be?" asked 
Mabel. " It's so strange that a man should 
come here at such an hour and refuse to 
state his business. I hope it is not a 
scheme to rob the house. You are feeble 
and infirm, let me go and see who the 
visitor is." 

"No, my darling," replied Ephraim, 
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"you remain here, and I will go and see 
him in another room. MeA do not come 
in such a manner to houses to rob them. I 
will be back in a few minutes, darling. 
Do not alarm yourself; nothing very 
serious will happen." 

He kissed her and left the room, and 
when he reached the hall, a bronzed^ 
weather-beaten, bearded man was shaking 
the rain from his garments, while the old 
housekeeper stood trembling and watching 
his every movement. 

" You will pardon my intrusion at such 
an unseemly hour," the stranger said, as 
Ephraim made his appearance, "but my 
business is of a nature that will not permit 
of delay. I have just come oflF a journey, 
and though I am not a stranger in the 
town, I know of nobody but. yourself, Mr. 
Grab, that 1 could go to. And you may 
be able to give me some information that 
I am yearning to know." 
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The old lawyer habits came back to 
Ephraim once more, and be eyed the 
intruder suspiciously. 

^^It certainly is a late hour^" he said; 
^' but as you seem to know me, and if your 
business is pressing, I am at your service. 
But perhaps you will do me the honour of 
telling me to what I am indebted for the 
visit, and who I am addressing, two ques- 
tions that the lateness of the hour and 
your manner justify me in asking before 
I admit you any further into my 
house." 

For a few moments the stranger hesitated^ 
seeing that the old woman did not offer 
to leave them; then he said, ^^Mr. Grab, 
I beg that you will grant me a private 
interview, and I will soon convince you 
of the honesty of my purpose." 

" Come this way," Ephraim said, and 
he led the stranger into an ante-room. 

The old woman went to Mabel and told 
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her that master was closeted with the 
stranger, who she was sare was a mur- 
derer, for he was such a fierce-looking 
man; with such a long beari She knew 
that something dreadful was going to 
happen, for last night she heard the death- 
watch tick, and she saw a winding-sheet 
in the candle, and a coffin flew out of the 
fire, and for three nights in succession she 
had dreamt of running water. And so she 
ran the scale of horrors until poor Mabel 
became quite nervous, and though only 
ten minutes had passed, it seemed an 
hour, and she half expected every 
moment to hear a cry of pain from old 
Ephraim. 

At length her fears were relieved by the 
appearance of Ephraim, not with his face 
ghastly, but radiant with a beaming smile, 
such a« had been a stranger to it for many 
a day. He told the old woman to leave 
the room, and when she had gone he 
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took Mabel's hands in bis own, and 
said — 

^*I bave something good to tell you, 
my darUng. The stranger brings news 
of your husband. But are you strong 
enough to hear it, my bird ? for remember 
that sudden joy is almost as hard to bear 
as sudden sorrow." 

"Oh, do not keep me in suspense 1" 
she cried ; " but tell me, is he well, 
is he coming back, shall I see him 
soon?" 

" He is well, my child, and I trust you 
will see him soon. But tell me what is 
the dearest wish of your heart at the 
present moment?" 

"There can be but one predominant 
wish there," was the answer; "a wish that 
is always there, always uppermost in my 
heart; that wish is to see and be once 
more with my husband." 

He released her hands and went to the 
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door, returoing in a moment with the 
bearded stranger. 

** Your wish is gratified," he said. " Your 
hosband is here." 

A moment's pause ; then a cry of joy. 
**Mabeir "Walter! God has heaid my 
prayers," and husband and wife were 
locked in each other's arms. 





CHAPTER IX. 

WALTER FOINTILLB's STOBT. 

iALTEE FOINVILLE and his 
wife embraced each other 
over and over again, until it 
almoBt aeemed as if the great 
pleasure was depriving her of her reason. 
Truly there was joy in the house of 
Ephraim Grab that night. All the pain 
and suffering, all the degradation and 
misery were forgotten in those brief 
moments of bliss, as husband and wife felt 
once more the beating of each other's 
heart, felt the pressure of each other's 
lips, and saw the love light in each other's 
eyes. It was no dream now; there he 
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stood, real flesh and blood, before her ; the 
face trouble-wom and bronzed with tropical 
suns, but her husband still. Dearer than 
ever, after the cruel separation and the 
suffering. 

The first transport of joy passed, and 
then they sat down to talk over the many 
and stirring events that had been crowded 
iiito each other's life since the separation. 
Walter related how his foster-brother had 
visited him in prison, and induced him to 
escape. How he had trapped him into 
going on board the ship in the faith that 
Mabel was to join him. 

" For weeks," he said, " we ploughed our 
way over the mighty waters, bound I knew 
not where. I was shut up in a small cabin, 
and only allowed out a few hours every 
day for exercise and fresh air. The captain 
was a hard, cruel man, and refused to 
answer my questions as to why I had been 
kidnapped, or where I was being carried 
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to. At length one day, when worked up 
to a pitch of desperation by the awful sus- 
pense, I seized the Captain by the throat, 
but his mjnrmidons dragged me off, and a 
fearful punishment was pronounced upon 
me by the inhuman monster. Since leaving 
port one of the sailors had gone mad. He 
had previously suffered from a sunstroke. 
He was very violent, requiring somebody 
to be constantly with him. The Captain 
told his crew that I had attempted to 
strangle him. I knew that that was false, 
for I held human life to be too sacred to 
take it lightly. But the lawless crew 
believed him, and clamoured to have me 
placed in their hands for summary punish- 
ment. The Captain, however, had devised 
a punishment more horrible than any 
sudden death could have been. In a voice 
slow and measured he pronounced my 
doom. I was to be chained to the mad- 
man. The crew hailed this with a shout 
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of delight. I was immediately seized and 
dragged to where the poor insane wretch 
was confined, a chain was produced, and 
we were lashed together by the waist, a 
sufficient length of chain being allowed to 
enable us to move a.bout with comparative 
freedom. My companion in miseiy wa^ a 
tall, powerful man, with a very narrow 
forehead and extraordinarily large eyes. 
He was covered with dirt, for soap and 
water had been a stranger to him for 
weeks. At first he was quiet and sullen, 
scarcely seeming to notice my presence. 
The cabin we were confined in was very 
small, and lighted by a "buirs-eye." 
Some matting served us for a bed, and our 
food consisted of hard biscuits and salt 
beef, with an allowance of lime-juice and 
water. My fellow-prisoner used to eat 
ravenously, more like some wild animal; 
and he would keep his eyes fixed on my 
portion of food, until I happened to turn 
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ray head ; then he would ad it were swoop 
down upon it. . At first I oflfered no ob- 
jection to this; even humouring the poor 
wretch, and offering him part of my share, 
until at length the pangs of hunger were 
no longer satisfied by the small portion 
allotted to me, and T refused to give him 
any, and jealously guarded my share from 
his greedy clutches. Trom the moment 
that I refused to give him my food his 
manner changed, and he became more like 
a wild beast ; crouching in the comer, and 
glaring at me with his great glassy eyes, 
and muttering the most fearful impreca- 
tions; and on several occasions he made 
attempts to strangle me when he thought 
I was asleep. Day after day went by, and 
I prayed to heaven that the misery might 
end. Day and night to be linked to my 
horrible companion was more than mortal 
agony, and I wished that my brain would 
give way, as that of my companion had 
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done, for then the pangs of my situation 
would have been deadened. I thought of 
you, my darling Mabel, wondering if you 
were safe and well; and in the agony of 
suspense I prayed for death.'' 

He bowed his head on his wife's shoulder, 
as the memory of the past came back upon 
him like a flood, and he wept. She drew 
his face to hers, and her arms twined 
lovingly around his neck. 

" My beloved husband," she murmured, 
^^your suffering must indeed have been 
terrible! Ah! I have prayed for you 
night and day. I have been sustained by 
those prayers, for they gave me an abiding 
faith in the mercy of our loving Father; 
and though we have been chastened and 
scourged. He has been pleased to bring us 
together again." 

For a few moments there was silence in 
the room, then Walter resumed his nar- 
rative. 
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" My companion seemed to grow more 
violent day by day, and in his incoherent 
ravings I gathered that he had originally 
run away from home and gone to sea, 
and that his mother died of grief. One 
day I thought I might find a tender place 
in his heart by talking of his mother. I 
drew an imaginary picture of him sitting 
on his mother's knee, and with all the 
eloquence I could command I stirred up 
within him the memory of happier days, 
until he became a child again, and wept 
and buried his face in his hands. But 
the softened feeling was but transitory. 
The tigerish nature came back again, 
and seemed to grow more savage. One 
afternoon he had been glaring at me 
for hours without speaking, his unkempt 
beard and matted hair giving him a most 
horrible and brutish appearance. At length, 
without a word of warning, he sprang 
forward and fastened his sinewy hands in 
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my throat. *Fool!' he cried, *you have 
ever been a shadow on my path. I hate 
you — mortally hate you. They have 
chained you to me, and I thank them. 
We shall die and rot together. You 
cannot escape me, for where you go I 
follow/ 

"Desperation lent me strength, and I 
beat him off and penned him in a comer, 
and for a time he was quiet. Then I cried 
aloud for help, and the inhuman Captain 
made his appearance. I had repeatedly 
appealed to him before to be released, 
but always in vain. I implored of him 
now, in the name of all that was sacred, 
to separate me from my unfortunate com- 
panion, but his reply was a mocking laugh. 
Then I asked him to release me and set me 
adrift in an open boat upon the trackless 
ocean, anything so that he rid me of the 
torture I was enduring. His answer was 
that he could not do that, as it would 
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endanger his own safety, but that he was 
steering for an uninhabited island, where 
he intended to put us both ashore. * And 
then you can do what you like to each 
other,' he added, with significance. He 
further informed me that he was then 
nearing the island, and expected to sight 
it that night. 

" When I wafi informed of this diabolical 
plot I thought my brain must have given 
way. To be placed upon a desert island 
with a mad companion was too horrible 
to contemplate. It would leave me utteriy 
without hope, for how could I expect ever 
to see my beloved wife again? I suppli- 
cated to the hardened wretch, but he 
turned a deaf ear. The only concession 
he would make was to allow me to go 
on deck still chained to the pitiable object. 
But even that was a change, for the cabin 
in which we had been confined had become 
almost unendurable, and when I once more 
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stood on deck and breathed the pure air 
of heaven I felt thankful. It was a brilliant 
moonlight night, there being just sufficient 
wind to fill our sails. The sea was calm, 
and reflected myriads of stars, until it 
seemed like another star-studded vault, and 
we appeared to be sailing through space, for 
the ship glided through the water almost 
noiselessly. It was intensely hot, as we 
were then in the tropics. For some time 

ft 

my companion slept, and I sat gazing into 
the moonlit waters, dreaming of you, my 
Mabel, and on every breeze that blew send- 
ing up a prayer to our God in your behalf. 
The Captain stood at the wheel, and as 
the yearning to behold you once more 
came upon me stronger than ever, I ven- 
tured once again to appeal to him. I 
implored of him to pity me; to release me 
from the wretched being whose very 
touch was loathsome. I asked him to set 
me on some shore where an opportunity 
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might occur for me to return to my native 
land; and I vowed by the moon that was 
then shining above us never to utter a 
word that would condemn him. He 
seemed touched at last. The very love- 
liness of the night was calculated to soften 
a man. 

" * I don't know how to resist your sup- 
plication/ he said. *If you keep, your 
word and are silent, I cannot lose anything 
by giving you a chance. As for the other 
poor wretch, I do not think he'll trouble 
any one much longer/ 

" He paused for a little while and seemed 
doubtful how to act, and I still pleaded. 
I conjured him by all that was dear to him 
— in the name of wife or child — to set me 
free. My words told. I saw his great 
brawny hand go up to his gnarled 
and iron &ce, as if to wipe away a 
tear. 

"*What do you mean, man,' he cried, 
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*by touching that tender spot in my old 
weather-beaten carcase? I had a child 
once. She was a bright-eyed, bonny 
little prattler, with silken hair. And I loved 
that child — ^loved to hear the music of her 
voice, and feel her tiny fingers playing 
with my hair. She was but a morsel 
of humanity, but she kept me from going 
astray. I thought that the memory of her 
was almost dead within me, but you have 
aroused it. And I see her once more 
— see her laughing eyes fixed upon me, 
and hear her baby voice again! It is 
so good to have a little child to love us ! 
We know that its love is pure — and it 
makes us better. A man's no good in this 
world,' he added quickly, * without some- 
thing to love.' 

" Then he relapsed into silence again. I 
was struck with the singular nature of the 
man. I was scarcely prepared to see one 
who I had looked upon as a hardened 
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rascal moved to tears by the mere mention 
of a child's name." 

" Ah ! my husband," replied Mabel, 
"there is never a human nature so 
hardened but it has at least one soft 
spot in it, and this spot may be reached 
in a thousand different ways. The diffi- 
culty is to find the right way." 

" Well, I found the way to this rough 
man's nature unexpectedly," Walter con- 
tinued. ^^I saw that he was shaken 
with his passing emotion, and I lost no 

time in following up the advantage I had 
gained. 

" ^May I inquire where that little child 
is I' I asked the question with all the 
gentleness I was capable of commanding, 
for I knew but too well how sacred a thing 
sorrow was, and I dared not have trifled 
with that man's feelings. 

" He turned upon me suddenly, almost 
fiercely, and exclaimed, ^Deadj she was 
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taken from me, and it made a devil of me, 
for 1 loved that child/ 

" He walked hurriedly up and down the 
deck for some minutes, and I could see his 
great hands opening and shutting convul- 
sively. It was a strange sight, to see the 
strong man who had faced danger in a 
thousand forms, shaken as it were by the 
awakened memory of his dead child. 

" ' Captain Steelheart,' I said, as he came 
towards me, *I did not mean to affect 
you when I asked the question. For- 
give me for touching upon this delicate 
subject/ 

*' He stood opposite me and the moon- 
light fell upon his face, and I saw that 
it glistened where the tears had rolled 
down. 

" * I have nothing to forgive, lad,' he 
said, *but rather I should ask you to for- 
give me. My poor dead baby seems to 
come before me. It was on such a night 
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as this I lost her, years ago now. I had 
taken her to sea, thinking to strengthen 
her, for she was delicate. I was bound to 
Jamaica, and we were going about five 
knots an hour before a fair breeze. I was 
sitting in the cabin pricking off my chart, 
and my darling was playing on deck. 
Suddenly I heard a commotion, and a cry 
of " A child overboard 1" I rushed on deck, 
to see my baby-daughter floating astern, 
her long fair hair spread out on the water, 
and her upturned face looking ghastly in 
the moonlight. Throwing off my heavy 
sea-boots I sprang overboard, but ere I 
reached the spot where I had last seen 
my beauty, she had disappeared. I don't 
remember much after that. I know that 
they picked me up in a boat, but I never 
was the same man after. It made me 
callous. I cared for nothing else then. I 
cursed the fate that had deprived me of 
all my joy, and I asked myself what a man 
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was brought into the world for if it was 
only to suffer. Well, I don't understand 
much about human nature,' he added, * and 
about taking things philosophically, as some 
of the would-be wiseacres tell us. I only 
know that the loss of that child well nigh 
broke my heart, and I should have been 
a better man if she had not died when she 
did.' 

"I saw that I had worked upon the 
feelings of this strange man, and I deter- 
mined to profit by it. I told him that in 
far-off England I had left a loving wife. 
That she was ignorant of my whereabouts, 
and the suspense would be fatal to her. 
I told him how I had been induced to 
break out of jail by the false promises 
made by Henry Foinville, and how I had 
reason to believe that he was keeping me 
out of my patrimony, and that was his sole 
motive for getting rid of me. Then I 
conjured him again, in the name of his 
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dead child, to release me, and give me an 
opportunity of returning to my native 
land, and to the wife who was dearer than 
life itself to me. I gained my point. That 
little child's memory had penetrated the 
stony recesses of his heart, and awakened 
compassion. 

" * I will do my best, lad,' he said. * I 
will call one of the hands aft to cast you 
loose.' He stepped to the break of the 
poop with the intention of doing this, 
when, borne on the freshening breeze, came 
the voice of the look-out man, as he 
hurriedly exclaimed,- * Broken water right 
under the bows.' I raised myself up and 
looked over the side of the vessel, and right 
in our track, and but a few yards away, I 
saw a long line of breakers, flashing and 
rolling in the moonlight. Then, in a hoarse 
voice that strangely contrasted with the 
softened tone of a few minutes previously, 
Captain Steelheart shouted his orders to 
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put the helm down, to let go the mam- 
tack, to brace the yards round. There 
was a rattling of chiuns, a whizzing of 
ropes as they flew through the blocks, a 
tramping of many feet. But it was all too 
late. Before the head of the ship could 
be -got round there was a shock which sent 
every one reeling; and mingled with the 
crashing of spars there were the excited 
cries of men, as they saw grim death 
looking them in the face. 

" My mad companion, who had for some 
time been sleeping, was aroused by the first 
shock, and he raised himself on his elbow 
and stared at me, as if seeking for some 
explanation. I saw there was no time to 
be lost. The ship had struck too heavily 
for us to hope that she could again float. 
The foremast had gone by the board, and 
the long rollers were lifting her bodily up 
and letting her fall again on to the reef, 
with fatal effect 
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" I shook the madman, and bawled into 
his ear that the ship was wrecked. I tried 
to release myself from him, but my eflFbrts 
were in vain. I told him that we trembled 
on the brink of eternity — that all hope 
was at an end. He glared at me with his 
great eyes, that glittered horribly in the 
moonlight. He advanced his face to mine, 
until I felt his hot fetid breath, and he 
hissed between his teeth, *You are afraid 
to die, but I am not. I have you fast, and 
you shall not escape; but I will drag you 
down — down — and we will perish together/ 
I cannot tell why the poor mad wretch 
should have taken such a dislike to me, 
unless it was that in his madness he 
mistook me for somebody who had done 
him an injury. 

"There was scarcely time for thought 
or action. I was still chained to my horrid 
companion, and all my endeavours to free 
myself proved unavailing. I saw that the 
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ship was sinking, and I heard the Captain 
call to his men to lower the boats quickly. 
The rest was a sort of dream. I've a hazy 
recollection of a sudden pain in my eyes, 
and Pve an idea that the madman had 
struck me a terrific blow on the face, for I 
became partially stunned. In my half- 
dream-like state, I saw long flashes of lights 
and suddenly a noise as of thunder in my 
ears, and I seemed to be whirling round 
and round, and going lower and lower, till 
at last the motion changed, and a weight 
was gradually lifted off me, and the long 
flashes of light again darted about before 
my eyes. Suddenly there was opened 
out as it were an enormous book, and in 
it I read the whole of my life's history, 
from my very cradle. I took it all in at 
a glance, and though there were hundreds 
of leaves I saw through them all, for they 
were transparent. Then there passed in 
long • array the fornis of every one I had 
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ever known. I saw you, my beloved 
Mabel, and your face was sad. I was 
about to speak to you, when the thunder 
commenced again. Then it died away to 
a dull muffled sound, and I felt as if there 
were hundreds of minute screw-jacks inside 
of my head, and that some strange power 
was turning them and bursting my skull 
to pieces. I felt as if my eyeballs had 
dropped out, and my tongue had be- 
come twice its natural size. I became 
aware of some fearful weight that was 
dragging me down. But gradually the 
horrid sensation died away and gave place 
to one of ecstacy. I seemed as it were to 
fade into a delightful dream, without one 
feeling of pain. Beautiful rosy stars set 
in an emerald sky became visible, and a 
quietness stole over me that is indescribable. 
There is no quietness in life that could be 
likened to it. It was not a painful silence, 
but a gradual dying away of every sound, 
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and this produced a feeling of the most 
perfect rest and happiness. Then the stars 
faded, the emerald sky became black, and 
I remember nothing more. 

" My next sensation was one of pain. 
I felt cold, and there was a burning feel- 
ing in various parts of my body, as if hot 
irons were being applied. I was lying on 
something hard. With returning life the 
remembrance of what had happened flashed 
through my brain, and in thought I went 
through the whole scene again. Gradu- 
ally I opened my eyes and looked around, 
but it was some time before I could dis- 
cern anything. I found that the moon 
was still shining, and that I was lying on 
a ledge of rock, while above me towered a 
black frowning wall of the same material. 
I was wet and bleeding, and when I at- 
tempted to move I found myself held 
with a weight; I stretched out my hand 
and it came in contact with something cold 
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and flabby. I turned, and saw that my 
mad companion was hanging half over the 
rock, his legs being immersed in the water, 
and he was only prevented from slipping 
over by the chain which still bound us to- 
gether. I spoke to him, but no answer was 
returned. The pale moon was looking 
down upon his face, now horribly distorted, 
and with a great gaping wound in the right 
temple, from which the blood still oozed. 
It was the face of the dead, and the wound 
had no doubt been caused by a jagged 
piece of rock. In a minute I realised my 
awful position. The cruel sea had thrown 
me, torn and mangled, on to the rock, to 
suflfer a torture as novel as it was horrible 
— to be chained to a corpse on a barren 
rock, in the midst of a tropical ocean! 
As I thought of this I must have 
fainted, for another blank occurred, and 
when I again came to my senses the sun 
was beating down on my uncovered head. 

VOL. III. 11 
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Then I looked once more on the horrid 
dead face. The stony eyes were glaring at 
me, and there was a hideous mocking 
smile on the lips. 

*' I rose to a sitting posture, and looked 
round and saw nothing but boundless ocean 
on every side. In my mad despair, I cried, 
*0h! pitiless waves, why. did you not 
take my life?' To be chained to that 
ghastly burden, with the stony eyes 
ever staring at me, was beyond human 
endurance. I was content to die, 
but I could not endure the living 
death. Despair lent me strength, and I 
tugged and strained at the chain that 
bound me to the loathsome corpse. It 
yielded at last, and I heard the dead 
thing slip into the sea with a mourn- 
ful plash. A blank again. What 
length of time elapsed I know not, 
but when I awoke my body was blistered 
with the sun, and my tongue protru- 
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ding from my mouth, while the sockets 
of my eyes seemed filled with molten 
lead. 

'* Then with returning sense came 
back a desire to live, and I made 
frantic efforts to rise. I succeeded at 
last, but for some moments reeled about 
like a drunken man. I found that I 
was on a small rocky island, from which 
a long reef stretched far out into the 
sea, and it was on the extreme end 
of this reef that the ship had struck. 
There was nothing: in sight but thousands 
of birds that wheeled round and round 
me, evidently wondering what sort of an 
animal I was. I was the sole survivor, at 
least I never heard that any but myself 
escaped. After repeated efforts I clam- 
bered to the top of the island. I found a 
sort of plateau with some moss and shrubs, 
but the most welcome of all were holes in 
the rock filled with beautiful rain-water. 

U— 2 
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I stooped down and drank, for my throat 
seemed to be on fire. New life and 
strength were given to me with the blessed 
draught, and I fell upon my knees and 
thanked the Almighty Father for my 
strange deliverance. I saw the sun rise 
and set three times, during which I was 
sustained by a wild fowl that I caught and 
ate raw. 

"At the end of the third day I des- 
cried in the distance a white sail flash- 
ing in the setting sun. I tore off my 
shirt and waved it as a signal — now 
in hope, now in despair — as I feared 
it was not seen. But gradually the 
sail came nearer and nearer. They 
saw my signal and sent a boat off and 
rescued me. She was bound to Australia, 
whither I was carried. A vessel was 
to sail for England on the day follow- 
ing my arrival, so I lost no time in 
obtaining a passage. And here I am, 
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my own true wife, safe and sound 
once more ; come back to drag to 
justice the villain who has caused us 
so much misery." 




CHAPTER X. 



THE OVERTHBOW OP THE G0KG0I7. 




J OR weeks after Walter Foin- 
ville's return, the town of 
Westhampton -was all astir. 
It was the one topic of the 
day. The press teemed with it, and special 
editions wtre issued every few hours, 
containing the latest information. The 
barristers, the lawyers, the big wigs, the 
little wigs, the hangers-on, the loafers, the 
toadies, all shook themselves and prepared 
for a fine picking. The case, according 
to the papers, was " such a romantic one," 
A person who had been charged with 
felony, claiming such vast estates as the 
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Foinvilles' was altogether unparalleled in 
the Westhampton history. 

At first, when the news leaked out, the 
public looked upon Walter Foinville as an 
impostor, and opinion went against him. 
He had, it was well known, broken out of 
prison, after being charged with the crime 
of forgery; but the circumstances of the 
case were so extraordinary, and Walter 
had borne such an excellent character, that 
the public at length took the matter up, 
and the wily old lawyer, Ephraim Grab, 
discovered some technical flaw which 
nullified the indictment; and so the judges 
winked at it. Moreover as the press and the 
public were on the side of the claimant, 
the Home Secretary was obliged to 
float with the stream, the consequence 
being that Walter Foinville escaped the 
punishment due for the offence of prison- 
breaking. 

For a long time Henry Foinville strug- 
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gled against the tide that had set in 
against hira, using every exertion to 
brand the claimant to the title and 
estates as an impostor. But for a time 
youth seemed to come back to Ephraim 
Grab, and he became indefatigable in 
his exertions, collecting evidence, get- 
ting witnesses together, and setting the 
ponderous machinery of the law in 
motion, with all the vigour of former 
days. Public indignation against the 
usurper culminated when his cruel decep- 
tion of Lucretia Hairbrain became known. 

The return of her daughter roused Lady 
Hairbrain into action, and after she had 
given motherly solicitude to her unhappy 
child she set off to the Foinville mansion 
to confront the villain who had played 
such a base, unmanly part to the poor girl, 
whose only fault had been in loving him 
too well. 

Sir Henry Foinville, as we must still 
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continue to call him, met her ladyship with 
his accustomed coolness. 

" This is an unexpected honour/' he ex- 
claimed, with feigned surprise, as Lady 
Hairbrain was ushered in. *^ I presume 
your daughter has informed you that some 
little unpleasantness has taken place be- 
tween us.'* 

It was some moments before her ladyship 
could reply. The man who could speak 
of a crime of the nature of that com- 
mitted by this man as a little matter, 
aroused within her breast such loathing 
that for some time she could not find words 
to express her disgust. But then the 
thought that the honour of her family 
name was at stake stirred up her woman's 
nature until she became desperate, and she 
determined to know from the villain's own 
lips whether he had been so craven as to 
go through a mock marriage with her 
child. At length her indignation found 
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vent in a passionate cry, and she ex- 
claimed — 

" Oh, that I were a man ! I would 
horsewhip you within an inch of your 
life." 

^' Your ladyship is excited ; pray 
calm yourself, and be seated/' At 
the same time he handed her a chair, 
and almost mechanically she dropped 
into it. 

" Not being a man,'' he continued, with 
the same provoking coolness, "you are 
spared the trouble, and I the pain of that 
very unpleasant proceeding. But I am 
inclined to think your ladyship forgets in 
whose presence you are.*' 

" In the presence of a scoundrel," was 
the passionate answer. 

" Madam, you are forcibly expressive," 
Foinville replied; ^'but as I do not quarrel 
with women, I beg that you will spare 
your epithets. I am quite willing to admit 
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that I am deserving of your worst re- 
proaches for having deluded your daugh- 
ter; but I should have kept her in igno- 
rance of her real position, and by so doing 
avoided all unpleasantness, had I not de- 
tected an intrigue between your child and 
a man whom I admitted under my roof as 
a friend;' 

Lady Hairbrain, who knew how false 
this charge was, almost choked with her 
emotion, and words refused to come to her 
relief. At length, faintness stole over her 
and ended the painful conference ; for when 
she returned to her senses a servant was 
bathing her temples, and the villain had 
gone. 

She returned to her own abode a hum- 
bler and sadder woman. 

Foinville saw that it was useless longer 
to struggle against his fate. The public 
clamoured for his punishment; and the 
original will, produced by Ephraim Grab, 
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removed all obstacles from the path of the 
rightful heir. And so one morning, when 
a warrant had been issued for his arrest, 
the town was thrown into a state of ex- 
citement by the announcement that he had 
fled, and though a large reward was 
offered for his capture, he managed to 
elude the vigilance of the Westhampton 
detectives. 

For a long time after her flight from the 
Foinville mansion, Lncretia Hairbrain con- 
tinued prostrate with a raging fever that 
threatened her life. Sir George Honey- 
suckle was a daily attendant upon her, 
and his attention and kindness helped to 
win her back again to life. When she was 
convalescent he accompanied her in her 
drives, and on one of these occasions, when 
she had spoken of herself as an abandoned, 
wretched, friendless woman, he drew her 
little white hand into his own, and said 
tenderly — 
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" No, Lucretia ; not abandoned, not 
friendless. Wretched, perhaps, but I am 
at least your true friend, and though all 
the world forsake you, I will not abandon 
you; and I pray that you will allow 
me to try and remove your wretched- 
ness." 

She did not withdraw her hand, but 
replied faintly, ''Sir George, I do not 
deserve so much kindness at your hands ; 
nor have I a right to expect that you 
should continue an intimacy with one 
who has been disgraced as I have 
been/' 

"Lucretia,'' he replied, tenderly, "dare 
I hope that my friendship may not prove 
unacceptable? If so I oflfer it to you pure 
and disinterested." 

She inclined her head towards him and 
whispered, " Sir George, I am not worthy 
of this kindness." 

*' Say, rather, my poor friendship is not 
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worthy of your acceptance. How I wish 
I had the right to give you that protection 
from the sneers of the world your unfor- 
tunate position places you so much in need 
of." 

"Let the world rave/' she answered. 
" I am a worn woman now, and indifferent 
to its praise or blame." 

He drew her towards him, and his arm 
stole around her waist. 

" My poor bruised flower," he said, in a 
voice broken with emotion, " talk not so 
despairingly ! There is much to live 
and hope for yet. I can no longer conceal 
my feelings since the barrier that existed 
exists no longer. I love you devotedly; 
you are dearer to me now than you were 
before your heart had been tampered and 
played with. I cannot hope to win your 
love, but I may at least ask your permis- 
sion to prove myself worthy of your trust 
and confidence.'' 
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She shrank from him and exclaimed, 
*' Sir George, you know not what you 
are saying. You forget what I am. No, 
no! Seek for some one worthier of you 
than I/' 

" Lucretia, you are worthy to hold the 
place of highest honour in a good man's 
heart. Do not condemn yourself thus. 
I see in you all that is noble and true, and 
I only know that you are my last, as 
you have been my first love. Give me 
the right to shield your fair name from 
calumny/' 

She placed her hand in his, and a 
roseate flush spread over her face. " Sir 
George,'' she said, "God bless you for 
your noble, generous oflfer. If you think 
that I am essential to your happiness — 
that I am worthy of your respect, your 
— ^your love, I am yours. Take me just 
as I am, and I will try, with Heaven's 
help, to prove a good wife to you." 
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He pressed his lips to hers for the 
first time, and that was his answer; and 
so they drove back in silence, with a new 
and brighter life opening out before 
them. 




CHAPTER XL 



A TIMELY LBTTBB 




IHAT night, when Lucretia 
Hairbrain had shut herself 
in her room, she sat down 
to reflect upon her position. 
Into her young life had been crowded so 
many stirring events, that her brain be- 
came bewildered as she thought of them 
all. It seemed as if in one short step she 
had passed from the happiest of girlhood 
to a broken, neglected woman. She could 
not but admit that she had been the author 
of her own unhappiness, or at least instru- 
mental in bringing it about by rushing 
blindfold into a position that a little 
VOL. in. 12 
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reflection would have shown was a false 
one. She had been fascinated with the 
villain who had flung her off, had mis- 
taken a childish passion for a deeper and 
purer feeling. But her whole woman* s 
nature rose up now to tell her that she had 
never borne him love. 

But at what a fearful sacrifice had she 
discovered the error? The sacrifice of all 
that is most precious to a woman. And 
now that the scales had dropped from her 
eyes, and she saw the truth in all its stem 
reality, she shrank away as it were from 
herself, and cried — 

" I dare not become the wife of an honest 
man. I have done wrong in allowing Sir 
George to approach me, and forgot my 
position when I listened to him." 

She wept as only a woman whose trust 
has been betrayed can weep. The words 
she had uttered in the conservatory 
the night she yielded to the tempter, 
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came back to her now with twofold 
force — 

" Henry, I am a weak, foolish girl. It 
may be that I am rushing blindly to my 
own ruin ; but in spite of all, I give you 
my first and purest love — my young 
heart with all its fresh up-springing 
hopes." 

Ah, how she had deceived herself! How 
little she knew of love when she uttered 
those words! She had indeed rushed to 
her own ruin, and she felt, until the feeling 
well nigh maddened her, that her young 
heart, with its fresh up-springing hopes, 
had been broken, and the hopes, even 
before they had blossomed, were withered. 

As she thought of all these things she 
condemned herself more and more for 
having allowed Honeysuckle to address 
her in any other terms but those of friend- 
ship. His generous nature, and not love, 
so she argued, had prompted him to offer 

12—2 
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her that protection she so much needed. 
He was desirous of raising her from her 
fallen position, even perhaps at the sacri- 
fice of himself. But then, on calmer 
reflection, it occurred to her that the 
argument was fallacious. His letter to 
Foinville pointed to a far different motive. 
Could a man have penned such a missive, 
if he had not been moved by a feeling 
stronger than friendship? And yet in 
her mind she was sorely troubled with 
conflicting doubts and fears. If she ac- 
cepted this man's offer, he might discover, 
when too late, that he had mistaken 
sympathy for love, and reproach her for 
having listened to him. 

When he asked for the right to shield 
her, she had grasped impulsively at the 
new hope held out as one sinking into 
a seething sea would grasp at any frail 
support that might present itself. He was 
powerful and wealthy; but could even his 
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wealth and power save her from the scorn 
of the ignorant? Had she any right to 
compromise his position by accepting the 
offer so generously made? 

For hours she sat before the fire in 
her boudoir, brooding over the ruins of 
her girlish day-dreams. Then she turned 
from the past to the future, and saw how, 
if she did not accept this man's offer, 
her life would be lonely and loveless. But 
she saw clearly how great had been her 
error. She had neglected Sir George 
when she was on an equal footing with 
him, and now that she had fallen, when 
she had gone against the wishes of her 
mother, and had sacrificed her good name, 
she had no right to entertain his proposal, 
however he might sympathise with her. 
Acting on this idea she determined to 
write to Honeysuckle and decline his 
offer, and so penned the following 
note : — 
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"Dear Sir George, — On coming to 
reflect on your generous oflFer to make 
me your wife, I feel that I am greatly 
to blame for having listened to you for 
one moment. I fully appreciate, and am 
deeply grateful, for the generous, noble, 
and manly motives that moved you to 
solicit the right to give me a husband's 
protection. But a sense of my own un- 
worthiness prompts me to decline the 
honour you seek to do me. The more I 
think, the more I am convinced of the 
wrong I have done in listening to you, 
and the still greater wrong I should do 
in becoming your wife. Analyze your 
own feelings, and I think you'll find it is 
sympathy, not love, you entertain for me. 
When too late you would perhaps regret 
the rashness that led you to make the 
confession, and so I feel it to be my duty 
to warn you while there is yet time. Seek 
for some one worthier of your respect and 
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esteem than I can ever be, and try to 
forget that there ever existed such an 
unhappy woman as 

"LUCRETIA HaIRBEAIN." 



She folded the letter, and sealed it ready 
to send away by the morning post. And 
then, with an exceeding great bitterness 
in her heart, she threw herself on 
her couch and sunk into an uneasy 
slumber. 

The sun was high in the heavens when 
she awoke, but she felt unrefreshed and 
weary. Her eyes were swollen with 
weeping, and her heart was sad within. 
She rang for her maid, who on entering 
handed her a letter that had arrived that 
morning. Lucretia recognised the hand- 
writing of Sir George Honeysuckle, and 
her heart beat violently. She scarcely 
knew why she should be so agitated, but 
she thought that he, repenting him of 
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his rashness, had written to inform her 
so, and she regretted that her own letter 
had not been dispatched earlier. She re- 
quested to be left alone for a little 
while, and when the servant had gone she 
broke the seal with trembling hand, 
and with eyes dimmed with tears she 
read : — 

" I scarcely know why I am writing to 
you to-night, but the somewhat abrupt 
manner in which I asked you to become 
my wife seems to me, on reflection, to need 
confirmation in writing. But perhaps the 
real motive is that I feel so very, very 
happy at the prospect of being able to 
smooth away your cares, and I cannot 
sleep until I have again and again assured 
you of my devotion .and unchanging love. 
I cannot conceal the fact that this love has 
been growing up in my heart for years, 
and your sorrows and misfortune only 
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serve to draw me closer to you. Without 
you, existence to me would be cheerless. 
We have both learnt something by expe- 
rience, and while I regret that I wasted so 
many years in idleness and youthful follies, 
I am thankful that my eyes have been 
opened while life is still green. I pray 
that I may long be spared to enjoy a career 
of usefulness with you as my honoured 
and cherished wife. I long to hear you 
repeat the words that have made me so 
happy. And though I cannot hope to gain 
your love at first, I will at least use every 
eflPbrt to render myself worthy of your 
confidence and esteem, and will hope that 
some day, after I have gained your hand, 
I may win your heart. 

" Write and assure me that I have not 
been dreaming, but that you really did 
promise to become my wife. The happi- 
ness I feel is so great that I almost fear it 
will pass away. Dispel the fear, and let 
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me be assured by lines traced by your 
own dear hand that my hopes will become 
fruition. 

"Accept the undying devotion of yours 
unworthily, 

"George Honeysuoklb." 

"Unworthily!'' Lucretia repeated, as 
she finished reading the letter, " if one so 
noble, so generous, so unselfish, can feel 
unworthy, how much greater must my 
own unworthiness be. Dear, dear George, 
I can no longer be deaf to the voice in 
my heart that tells me how much I love 
you, nor can I hesitate as to the course 
to pursue. My duty lies plainly before 
me, and I will humbly try to do it/' 

Then she took her own letter, that 
she had penned on the previous night, 
and cast it on the fire; and with far 
diflferent feelings thrilling every nerve she 
wrote a fresh one : — 
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*' If such a love as mine can make you 
happy, and is worth your acceptance, take 
it, Sir George, for every beat of my heart 
tells me how precious you have become 
to me. It is no girlish passion now, but 
the strong love of a world-worn woman. 
Would that I were worthier of vou ! But 
as I am, take me. And henceforth every 
hour shall be devoted to the endeavour to 
make you happy/' 

She sealed this letter, and as she did so 
felt thankful her former one had not been 
sent away. Ringing for her maid, she 
dispatched her to the post, and then, when 
she was once more alone, she fell upon her 
knees, and with a great sigh of relief 
thanked God that the cup of bitterness 
had passed from her. 





CHAPTER XII. 

FDLFILMEST OF THE POBPOSB. 

SUIETNESS reigns over the town 
of Westhampton, for night has 
come again, and sleep weighs 
heavily on the eyes of the 
honest toilers who have retired to rest. 
The public-houses have long been closed, 
and the streets are deserted, save now and 
then when some drunken fellow staggers 
along, and makes night hideous with his 
ribald songs. Down by the river it seems 
like a city of the dead, everything is so 
quiet; save the melancholy wash of the 
water against the piles nothing breaks the 
silence. The vessels moored in the stream 
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rise and fall with a monotonous regularity, 
and the moonlight shining through the 
rigging throws strange, fantastic shadows 
on the river, whose sullen waters flow 
noiselessly away to the great sea. In the 
centre of the stream, far removed from the 
other shipping, rise the tall, tapering 
masts of a vessel. Her j^ards are squared, 
her sails bent, and she is waiting for the 
tide to serve to proceed to sea. A small 
boat is made fast astern, and on the poop 
a sleepy sentry walks backwards and for- 
wards. Her destination is Botany Bay, 
and her freight two hundred unhappy men 
who have broken the laws of their country, 
and are doomed to work out in a foreign 
land long terms of penal servitude. Sud- 
denly the stillness of the night is broken 
by the ship^s bell, that strikes the hour of 
two, and the sleepy sentry on the deck 
sings, ** All's well.'' Then, when other 
ships' bells — now near, now far oflT — have 
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chimed the hour of two, silence reigns once 

more. 

Presently a dark figure steals noiselessly | 

if 

along the deck of the floating prison, | 

keeping in the shadow of the bulwarks 
and avoiding the strips of moonlight that 
lie upon the deck. The figure is that of a 
man in convict dress. His hair is closely 
shaven, and he wears a skull-cap. Once 
while creeping along he stumbles over a 
coil of rope, and at that moment the face 
is revealed in the moonlight. It is a bad, 
fierce face, with gleaming eyes that have 
a tigerish appearance; it is a worn face, 
puckered and wrinkled prematurely; but 
withal an awful face, for it bespeaks a 
" terrible something " lurking in the heart 
of its owner. The sleepy sentry moves 
a little quicker as the slight noise made 
by the figure falling over the rope reaches 
his ear ; but the figure has crouched away 
in the shadow again, and the sentry does 
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not see it, and once more resumes his 
monotonous pace. Stealthily the figure 
nears the sentry, sometimes crawling on 
its hands and knees, and ajiam at full 
length like a serpent, till it reaches the 
open gangway, from which the ladder has 
been removed. Then it slips through the 
opening, and, clinging to the combing that 
runs round the ship, makes its way along 
the "chains'' until it reaches the stern, 
where by dint of great effort it is enabled 
to clutch the rope that holds the boat. 
Very gradually it shortens the rope until 
the boat is directly underneath, when it 
lowers itself gently down. 

The brazen tongue of the bell proclaims 
that another half-hour has flown, and when 
the " Airs weir' of the drowsy sentry has 
died away, the steel blade of a knife 
flashes in the moonlight, the rope that 
binds the boat to the stern is severed, 
and the dark figure, with its " awful pur- 
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pose'' fixed in its ghastly face, floats noise- 
lessly down the stream. For some tirae 
it crouches in the bottom of the boat, 
until the convict-ship has been left a good 
half-mile behind, when it rises. There 
are no oars, but the figure tugs at one 
of the thwarts or seats of the boat, with 
a strength that is evidently begotten by 
the " purpose." The seat yields to the 
desperate strain, and the figure uses it 
as a paddle and steers towards the shore, 
which is soon reached. Then the boat 
is cast adrift, and floats away with the 
stream, while the figure, keeping in the 
shadow of the warehouses, hurries along 
the side of the river until a bye street is 
reached. A guardian of the peace draws 
near, and the figure slips into a doorway 
until he has passed ; then steals along 
in the shadows again, avoiding as much 
as possible the gas-lamps and open 
thoroughfares, but threading its way 
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through a network of courts and back- 
slums until it reaches '' Paradise." The 
fetid court is shrouded in an Egyptian 
darkness, for the moon does not throw 
her light into the pestilential spot. The 
figure creeps along until it stands before 
the shop of Hans Snau£9ehausen, alias 
German Joe. 

The sausage-maker has not yet retired 
to rest, for he has had a profitable night's 
work with the cards. On his head is the 
greasy smoking-cap, and in his mouth a 
foul and reeking meerschaum, while his 
red flabby hands play with a little heap 
of gold and silver coins that stands upon 
the table. There is an expression of 
intense satisfaction resting on his greasy 
face, for the clinking of the coins is his 
heart's music. And so he puffs away at 
his pipe, and the smoke rises in a graceful 
cloud above his head. Without, the dark 
figure is busily employed with a piece 
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of wire, which it inserts into the keyhole 
of German Joe's door. Now and then 
it pauses in the work, to listen if the 
clicking of the wire has disturbed the 
inmate ; but there is only one metallic 
sound falls on the ear of Joe, and that 
is the sound of his jingling coins. The 
' worker outside perseveres, at length the 
lock yields, and the figure passes in, 
closing the door very quietly behind 
it. 

Joe has finished his pipe. " I shall not 
smoke any more," he mutters, and he 
commences to gather up his coins and 
put them into a small leather bag ; and 
as they fall one upon the other he smiles, 
and his small eyes twinkle with satisfac- 
tion. He carefully ties up the mouth of 
the bag, and rises to go to his couch. 
But as his hand is stretched out to grasp 
the candlestick, the expression of satis- 
faction on his face suddenly changes to 
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one of unutterable horror, for, peering 
into his from the other side of the table, 
is the face of the " figure/' 

Joe's tongue refuses utterance, and the 
apparition seems to rivet him to the spot. 
The candle has burnt down in the socket, 
and with a flash and a splutter suddenly 
expires. Then there is a half smothered 
cry-r-a gurgling sound — and a heavy 
weight falls to the floor as the deep- 
toned bell of the town clock chimes the 
hour of four. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



^g^i^^aLMOST before the reverbera- 
tion of the booming bell has 
ceased, the door of German 
Joe's shop opens once more, 
and the " figure" comes out. Stealthily it 
passes along the court, so stealthily that 
not a sound of its footfall can be heard. 
Then when it reaches the thoroughfare 
it pauses, and looks towards the residence 
of Snaufflehausen, and at that moment 
some straggling rays from a neighbour- 
ing lamp fall athwart the face — a face 
human only in its contour — for in its ex- 
pression there is something not of earth. 
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The nose is pinched, the lips compressed, 
and the eyes gleam with an unnatural 
light. For a moment the thin white lips 
relax, as an expression of devilish triumph 
passes over them. It could not be called 
a smile, for a smile is at least human. 
Then the clenched hand is raised and 
shaken in the direction of German Joe's 
house. But there is something horrible 
about that hand. There is blood upon 
it — human blood. At last the figure turns 
upon its heel and hurries away. Away 
from that mis-named Paradise to — where? 
On through the quiet streets, swiftly as 
if fleeing from a pursuer, ever and anon 
looking backward, or slinking into some 
doorway to avoid a passer-by. Then at 
length it reaches the banks of the river, 
and there it is lost in the shadows, for 
the moon has long since sunk below the 
horizon, and it is the dark hour before 
the dawn Slowly wears the 
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night away, and the first streaks of day- 
light glimmer in the East. And gradually 
Westhampton awakes to working life again. 
On the river the barges move to and fro. 
Tug-boats puff and snort as they start 
upon their day's journey. And the heave- 
yo of the sailors as they commence to 
weigh the ponderous anchors of the out- 
ward bound ships comes across the sullen 
waters. From the mast-head of the con- 
vict-ship, the blue Peter flutters in the 
cold morning air. The bell proclaims the 
hour of six, and as the last stroke dies 
away, the shrill sound of the boatswain's 
pipe calls the crew to labour. The capstan 
bars are shipped, the sailors work with 
a will, and soon the huge anchor swings 
at the bow. A hawser is passed to a 
snorting tug ahead, and the vessel com- 
mences to move slowly through the water, 
as the muster-roll of the convicts is being 
called. Assembled on the deck in rows 
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is a strange collection of poor frail 
humanity — the beardless face of youth, 
the gnarled face of age — and as they stand 
there shivering in the chill morning air, 
nearly all eyes are turned towards the 
shore that many of thetn may never see 
again. The oflScer passes along the deck, 
and as each number is called out he 
ticks it oflF in a book. No. 94? Here! 
Tick. Ninety-five? Here! Tick. Ninety- 
six ? Here ! Ninety-seven ? Number 
ninety-seven ? No answer. Why- don't 
you answer, ninety-seven? But ninety- 
seven is not in the rank, and an assistant 
is despatched below to see if the missing 
number is still in his bunk. Soon the 
answer comes back that he is nowhere 
to be found. Then for the first time, 
owing to the confusion consequent of 
getting the ship under weigh, it is dis- 
covered that the boat which had been 
towing astern the previous evening is 
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gone. And when the further discovery 
is made that her painter has been severed 
with a knife, the officers know that a daring 
escape has been eflfected, and No. "97" 
is at liberty. The tug-boat is stopped, 
and the ship's anchor once again let go. 
The news soon reaches the shore that 
convict "97" has escaped. The labourers 
on their way to the docks stand in little 
groups, and converse about it. The news 
spreads to the town, and reaches the 
newspaper offices in time for a paragraph 
to the eflPect that a daring escape was 
made by one of the prisoners from the 
convict-ship then lying in the river. " It 
was certain," the paragraph said, "that 
the fellow could not long remain at 
large, and we expect to be able to 
chronicle his capture in our next 
issue. 

The whole available detective force of 
the good town of Westhampton was called 
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into action. Mounted police were sent to 
scour every road leading from the town, 
the low dens and public houses near 
the river were visited, every possible and 
impossible place was peered into, but to 
no purpose, for the fugitive was nowhere 
to be found. 







CHAPTER XIV. 



WHAT THE MOBNINQ KEVEALED. 




gF the town of Westhampton 
was excited at the escape of 
a convict from the floating pri- 
son, the inhabitants of Paradise 
were no less so at the unparalleled and 
extraordinary circumstance of the shutters 
of German Joe's shop being up as eight 
o'clock resounded from the church steeples. 
To the inhabitants of Paradise the escape 
of a convict was of little importance. The 
squalid court was their world, and they 
did not concern themselves about anything 
beyond its limits. But here was a cir- 
cumstance which threw the whole court 
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into a state of excitement; and the oldest 
inhabitant was appealed to, to know if such 
a thing had ever happened before, and 
what his opinion was. And after a few 
minutes spent in profound thought, the 
oldest inhabitant gave it as his opinion 
that — it was queer. It was an event, 
moreover, which caused serious incon- 
venience to the inhabitants generally. For 
many of them who had a weekly score 
were in the habit of getting the necessaries 
from Joe's shop for the morning meal. 
And so, lacking tlje penny sausage and 
^' ha'porth o' tea," they had to rest satisfied 
with a drink of water from the pump. 
Many adventurous spirits made bold to 
knock at the door, but without eliciting 
any response. And so the wonder grew 
and the oldest inhabitant became a per- 
sonage of some importance, and, feeling 
no doubt the responsibility of his position, 
smoked his pipe with great gravity, and 
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leaning against the pump, with his arms 
a-kimbo, repeated his opinion after deep 
reflection, ''that it certainly was queer." 
And there was not a single inhabitant 
of the court but fully endorsed this 
opinion. 

At length little Mrs. Jawkins said ^he 
was sure " as somethink 'ad 'appened— or 
poor Mr. Snofflehorseson 'ad been took 
ill — and she thought as 'ow a p'liceman 
should be fetched." So after due considera- 
tion, and when the oldest inhabitant had 
been once more appealed to, it was reluc- 
tantly decided to send for a representative 
of the law. Reluctantly, because the in- 
habitants had a great dread of a policeman. 
And when the decision was arrived at, 
several of the gentlemen, for reasons best 
known to themselves, slunk into their 
houses. 

Some difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting a volunteer to perform the important 
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mission, but after much discussion a ragged 
urchin said "as how he warn't afeard o' 
the ' copper/ he'd never done nothink/' So 
the promising youth was conducted to the 
top of the court with as much ceremony 
as if he were setting out on a voyage of 
discovery in some unknown country. 

At length the lad returned in com- 
pany with an active and intelligent officer 
of her Majesty's police force, who, when 
he had heard the particulars related by 
the oldest inhabitant, gave it as his opinion 
that the old German scoundrel, on whom 
the eye of the law had long been fixed, 
had surreptitiously departed during the 
night. But this grave opinion did not 
satisfy his hearers, for many of them did 
not like to think such a contingency pos- 
sible, knowing how seriously they would 
be inconvenienced if such were the case. 
And so " Q Z '' was subjected to some 
badgering, and was asked if he was ** afeard,'' 
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"if his mother knew he was out/' and wasn't 
the " hye o' the law fixed on anyone else 
hup the court? because the law alius 'ad 
its hye on poor folk." Little Mrs. Jawkins 
had the awful temerity to say that the 
^'p'liceman ought to be ashamed of his- 
self for taking on it so coolly, when 
perhaps Mr. Snofflehorseson was a sufferen' 
and couldn't make hisself heard." But 
this daring spirit paid for her rashness by 
being instantly transfixed by "Q Z's" 
awful frown. 

At length public excitement in Paradise 
reached its climax, and '^ Q Z," unable 
longer to withstand the demands of the 
inhabitants, consented to obtain an en- 
trance into German Joe's castle by force. 
And 80, with a solemnity befitting the oc- 
casion, he marched up the court, followed 
by a regiment of men, women, and chil- 
dren. At first the knocker was appealed 
to, but this failing to arouse anything but 
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the echoes, various keys were tried with- 
out effect. Then, as a dernier ressort^ 
" Q Z,*' in a stentorian voice, called for a 
poker, a call that was quickly responded 
to, and with the formidable weapon the 
courageous officer quickly removed the 
barrier that impeded his entrance into Mr. 
Snaufflehausen's shop, and, followed by a 
curious rabble, made his way into the 
little parlour. It was in darkness, so 
he crossed over to the window, and throw- 
ing back the shutters, let in the day- 
light. 

Then a cry of horror burst from the 
lips of all present. Women shrank back, 
and strong men turned pale, for it was an 
awful sight. Lying on his back in a gory 
pool, his face horribly distorted, was Ger- 
man Joe, stark and dead. In one hand 
he clutched a money-bag, in the other a 
meerschaum pipe, and a sailor's clasp-knife 
was stuck through his heart. 
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" Murder!" cried "Q Z," when the sur- 
prise caused by the awful discovery had 
passed away. " Murder !'' echoed the rabble. 
And the recording angel heard the cry, 
and wrote it in letters of blood ; for it was 
murder, foul and unnatural. 




CHAPTER XV. 



No. "97." 




%T is an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good." To the in- 
habitants of Paradise German 
Joe's death proved profitable. 
For when the news spread through the 
town hundreds of people flocked to the 
scene of the crime, and ragged urchins 
were sent out to guide strangers to the 
murdered man's house, and such service 
was generally rewarded with a copper. 
Then, when night came, the fever of ex- 
citement ran high, and but few of the 
inhabitants sought their couches, but 
seemed to think it necessary to assemble 
VOL. HL 14 
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in groups, and consume quantities of gin 
and tobacco, and discuss the raurder. It 
was good for the penny-a-liners, too, who 
accurately described the appearance of the 
body, the furniture in the room, and va- 
rious other particulars connected with the 
interior of the murdered man's' dwelling, 
notwithstanding no one had been allowed 
to enter the premises excepting the police. 
But then the public read the reports with 
the same avidity as if they had been 
true. 

When the first burst of excitement was 
over, people began to ask one another 
who and where was the murderer. Rob- 
bery had evidently not been the motive 
of the crime, for a bag of money was 
found in the dead man's hand, and other 
bags in a drawer in what had been Joe's 
bedroom. And so the "Paradise Mys- 
tery," as the papers termed it, was a mys- 
tery indeed to the good folk of Westhamp- 
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ton. The police were at fault, too, for 
although the services of the most intelli- 
gent officers of the force were brought to 
bear on the case, no clue could be dis- 
covered, for the absence of any apparent 
motive rendered the affair still more per- 
plexing, and still more difficult to form 
any opinion upon. 

Several of the residents in the court 
stated to the police that they had seen Joe 
at his door smoking his pipe long after 
midnight. And Mrs. Jawkins said that as 
she had to sit up for her man , she wiled 
away an hour in conversation with "poor 
dear Mr. Snofflehorseson " at his door. 
She remembered hearing the clock strike 
one. Then he wished her good-night and 
went in, and from that time till three 
she was quite sure he did not come out 
again, nor did any stranger enter the 
court. 

The great event of the murder eclipsed 
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the lesser one of a convict having escaped 
from an outward-bound ship lying in the 
river, so that it was almost forgotten by 
all but those directly interested in the cap- 
ture of the runaway. And while police 
officers were scouring the country in all 
directions for the missing man, the fever 
of excitement again increased to an alarm- 
ing pitch as the news spread that some 
"lumpers" working in a timber dock had 
found, between the slimy baulks of timber, 
the body of a man in convict dress, with 
the number " 97 " on his breast. 

After this discovery the convict ship, 
which had been detained pending the 
result of the search by the police, sailed 
on her voyage, but before she left the 
officials erased from the books the name of 
" Sydney Vargrave, sentenced to seven 
years' transportation for robbery; dis- 
tinguishing badge on board, ' No. 97.' " 





CHAPTER XVI. 

REQUIESCAT IN FACB ! 

L WO inquests were held in Weat- 
hampton. The first on the 
body of one Snaufflehausen, 
a shopkeeper in the court 
known as Paradise, who was found foully 
murdered in his own parlour. The second 
on the body of a convict who effected a 
daring escape from the ship that was to 
have conveyed him to Australia, 

The evidence in the case of German Joe 
was long and conflicting. The active and 
intelligent " Q Z," who had long been with- 
out a "case," felt that the moment had 
arrived for him to distinguish himself, 
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and he endeavoured to do so accor- 
dingly. 

He stated that Paradise was a very dis- 
reputable place, for in it the thieves and 
scum of the town sought shelter. He had 
long had his eye fixed on the deceased, for 
he knew that he was in the habit of asso- 
ciating with very bad characters. And in 
his opinion he had been murdered by one 
of his companions. And he would venture 
to suggest that if a reward was offered, 
the murderer might possibly be brought 
to justice, as the class he belonged 
to was one to whom the temptation of 
money was too powerful to be resisted. 

How did " Q Z " account for the 
murdered man's property being intact? 

Well, certainly "Q Z'' was a little 
puzzled, but he wriggled out of the diffi- 
culty by saying that it was well known 
that German Joe was a great card player. 
And it was possible — " Q Z " laid great 
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stress on the word possible — it was possible 
that during a quarrel about the game, and 
in the heat of passion, he had been stabbed, 
and that the murderer was too intent 
on making good his escape to think of 
robbery. 

How did the witness account for a bag 
of money being found in the dead man's 
hand, if the theory he advanced was * cor- 
rect? 

Stupid question! "Q Z" did not say 
this, but he thought it. For although it 
did not occur to him before, he saw 
it all now. Here was the cause of the 
murder. 

Well, on thinking. it over, he believed 
that somebody had been trying to obtain 
the money-bag, and failing in his object 
had become enraged and so stabbed the 
unfortunate man. 

But the coroner understood that there 
were no evidences of a struggle, that 
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nothing had been disturbed, and in tha 
other hand of the murdered man a pipe 
was grasped. That could not have been 
the case if the policeman's theory were 
a correct one, and a struggle had taken 
place. 

Poor " Q Z !" It was a great floorer. 
But he bore his humiliation with a grace 
becoming such an intelligent member of 
her Majesty's force, and retired, confessing 
to himself that after all, the mystery was 
beyond his comprehension. 

If it had been the misfortune of any 
small boy to incur the displeasure of 
*' Q Z" at that moment it might possibly 
— only possibly — have gone hard with the 
small boy. 

Were there any other witnesses who 
could throw light on the strange affair ? 

Well, the "oldest inhabitant" would 
like to state what he thought He had 
known the deceased for a number of years. 
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He remembered him coming to live in 
the court, but had never heard where 
he came from. Many rough characters 
were in the habit of going to Mr. Snauffle- 
hausen's house, and he knew that they 
played for money, but he felt sure that 
none of them had been guilty of the crime. 
He remembered that some time ago Joe 
had a lodger who was guilty of rob- 
bery, and that on his trial Mr. Snauffle- 
hausen had given evidence against him, so 
that he had been convicted, and sentenced 
to seven years* transportation. What was 
the lodger's name ? Sydney Vargrave, and 
his body had just been found in the timber 
dock. 

The "oldest inhabitant'' was compli- 
mented on his intelligence and the straight- 
forward manner in which he had given his 
evidence. It threw a new light upon the 
affair altogether. 

It also threw a damper on the spirits of 
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police-officer " Q Z," and he wondered why 
he had not connected the escape of the 
convict with Joe's death, more especially 
as he knew the circumstances of Var- 
grave's conviction. He made a resolution 
in his own mind to keep his active and 
intelligent eye fixed on that ^' oldest in- 
habitant" for the future. 

In the case of Vargrave there was little 
or no evidence to offer beyond that relating 
to the finding of the body. It was obvious 
that he had got away from the ship by 
means of the boat which had been towing 
astern ; but how he had escaped the vigi- 
lance of the sentry was a mystery. 

The evidence given by the " oldest in- 
habitant" certainly pointed very strongly 
to the convict as the murderer. But it was 
scarcely sufficiently conclusive to return a 
verdict to that effect. If, the coroner sug- 
gested, Vargrave had been guilty of the 
murder, why did he go back to the river 
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again, to a spot almost opposite the ship he 
had escaped from? And how did he get 
into the water? Was it by accident or 
intentionally! There was no evidence to 
prove this. It was a mystery, it ever 
would be a mystery, and no earthly power 
could solve it. And so an open verdict 
was returned in his case, and in that of 
German Joe, murdered by some person or 
persons unknown. 

The body of the wretched Vargrave, 
unwept, unpitied, was buried in a pauper's 
grave, and in a few days his very name 
had been forgotten. 

A more ostentatious funeral was given 
to the remains of German Joe. He was 
a foreigner. He had been foully and 
brutally murdered. A dozen or more of 
his countrymen felt it to be their duty 
to follow him to the grave, while every 
street through which the cortege passed 
was lined with spectators. Over the grave 
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the clergyman delivered an oration to the 
sorrowing Germans gathered round, in 
which he spoke of "our dear departed 
brother; and of the stranger in a strange 
land having been cruelly slain." And so 
they buried him, and the money found 
in his house was spent in a grand tomb- 
stone, which recorded how the deceased, 
pursuing an honourable calling far away 
from his Fatherland, had met with an 
untimely end through the assassin's knife, 
and in letters of brass on the bottom of 
the stone they wrote, "Requiescat in 
Pace/' 




CHAPTER XVII. 



OF MYSTERT. 



j^g^i^HE scene changes to a fashion- 
^ai able Continental watering-place. 
T^ It is the height of the season, 
and the Aristocracy, the Demo- 
cracy, the Snobocracy, and the Mobocracy, 
hold high coart. For the one grand 
attraction of the place, the gaming saloons, 
brings together all kinds and conditions of 
people, from Lady Vere de Vere to plain 
Mr. Soaper, the candle merchant. Splendid 
poverty airs itself beside the millionaire. 
Roulette and trmte-etquarante are the cur- 
rent topics of conversation. From morn- 
ing until night the gaming hells are full, 
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and the banks thrive on human folly and 
imbecility. 

It is a glorious spot, this little town. 
The bluest of seas laves the whitest of 
sands. The sun shines witli a brightness 
peculiar to this favoured region. On all 
sides rise the vine-clad hills, and far 
away the horizon is broken by a line of 
lofty mountains, whose summits are peren- 
nially white with snow. The air is soft 
and balmy, and every breeze that blows 
across the picturesque town, comes laden 
with the fragrance of the orange and the 
citron groves. And yet in this Eden, man 
had reared a temple, in which everything 
that was pure, and good, and holy, gave 
place to the all-devouring greed for gain. 

« 

And many a ruined and unhappy wretch 
had poured out his life's blood before the 
tapis vert. In this place men and women 
staked and lost their castles, houses, lands, 
jewels, carriages, horses, reputation, honour, 
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hearts — ay, and even their souls. For in 
the mad, wicked passion for gambling 
which these saloons engender and foster, 
everything is sacrificed. Over the door 
of every such place there should be 
written in huge letters of burnished brass 
the line, "Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here." For when once the threshold 
is crossed, the portals of perdition are 
entered. 

The gaming saloon in this town was 
one of the most magnificent on the Con- 
tinent. It was approached by a broad 
staircase of marble, and when the landing 
was reached, a long corridor of flowers 
and fountains led to an apartment whose 
splendour and brightness almost made 
one blind and dizzy. The walls were 
of plate glass. The. entrance to the re- 
tiring rooms hung with the richest of 
amber and violet satin. The ceiling was 
painted to represent a massive and richly- 
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fringed curtain, one corner of which, 
drawn back by two cherubs, disclosed a 
cerulean sky studded with stars. On the 
floor was spread a heavy pile carpet of the 
most brilliant colours ; and all around the 
room, on small carved brackets, were 
censers that sent up a violet flame, 
and diffused the most delicious of per- 
fume. 

Amongst the brilliant throng who daily 
assembled in the gorgeous palace of 
iniquity, was one who had come to be 
the observed of all observers. A tall, 
handsome man, with a face of stone. He 
was known as the "Count;" but his 
nationality, his antecedents, and his finan- 
cial position, were locked secrets. He 
cultivated the society of the highest 
families in the place; he wore the most 
costly diamonds, flirted with all the 
beauties, but never spoke of himself. The 
frequenters of the place had named him 
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"the Man of Mystery;" and though those 
who admitted him into their houses, and 
entrusted their daughters to his care, 
believed him to be an adventurer, they 
were afraid to give utterance to their 
thoughts. He was so fascinating, so ac- 
complished, so gentlemanly, that it was 
impossible to resist him. His absence 
from the gambling saloon would have been 
looked upon almost as a calamity. If he 
lost one day, he generally made it up 
the next. He seemed to play by some 
system that if it did not enable him to 
win, it at least ensured him against 
loss. 

One day when nature seemed to have 
put on her brightest of smiles, when the 
waters of the bay were bluer and calmer 
than usual, when the air was softer, and 
the birds more musical, a scene of wild 
excitement was being enacted around the 
tables of the gaming-house. For a long 
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time the " Count" had been losing 
heavily, and this was so unusual, that 
others forgot their own play to watch 
his. For once his self-possession seemed 
to have left him, and he became excited 
and reckless, sta.king heavy sums appa- 
rently in the hope of redeeming his 
original losses. His excitement and ner- 
vousness seemed contagious, and to spread 
to those surrounding him, and the crowd 
swayed backwards and forwards, and 
shouted, and laughed, and swore. Some 
backed him, others bet against him, and 
enormous sums were won and lost. 
People had begun to lose their heads, 
and threats were freely bandied, when 
the strange scene was unexpectedly and 
suddenly brought to a termination. The 
" Count," who had just lost an immense 
stake, abruptly rose from his chair, pre- 
sumably with the intention of leaving. 
His tall figure towered above the ex- 
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cited crowd around him. They were just 
making way to allow him to pass, when 
a little wreath of white smoke is seen 
to curl upward from the other end of 
the room. Something hisses through the 
air, and the " Count" falls into the arms 
of a bystander with a bullet in his brain. 
They bear him out, and the cool breeze 
plays over his pallid cheeks, but does 
not revive him, and from a little hole 
in his temple the life-blood oozes away. 
His eyes open, then close, the lips move 
as if he were about to speak, but ere he 
can utter a word the head falls back, and 
a medical man who is one of the specta- 
tors places his fingers on his pulse, 
and pronounces him — dead. The weapon 
that had been used was evidently an 
air-gun, as there was no report, and 
the confusion that ensued when the 
Count fell forward favoured the escape 
of the assassin. 

15—2 
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They bore the corpse of the man to his 
hotel, and when they came to examine his 
papers it was found that the ** Count," 
the '* Man of Mystery," the " Adventurer," 
was none other than the pseudo Sir Henry 
Foinville, who had so long usurped the 
Foinville estates in England, and for 
whose capture a large reward had been 
offered. 

This discovery caused a complete revul- 
sion of feeling in the breasts of those who 
had been his warmest flatterers, and the 
dead man's memory was loaded with exe- 
crations. His murderer was never dis- 
covered, nor the real cause of the crime 
known. But rumour hinted at an intrigue 
between him and a young and beautiful 
married Spanish lady, and that he was 
the victim of a jealous husband's re- 
venge. 

No very great efforts were made by 
the authorities to trace the assassin, 
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and when the nine days' wonder had 
ended, the good people went on with their 
gambling again, and the " Count" was 
forgotten. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



CONCLUSION. 




I EARS have passed, and the 
march of progress has effected 
many changes in the town of 
Westhampton, The murder of 
German Joe was the means of directing 
public attention to the wretched court 
known as Paradise, and very soon the 
whole place was swept away, and on its 
site an imposing Vestry Hall now stands. 
In it the local magnates bully and badger 
each other, certainly in language somewhat 
more refined, but with all the acrimony 
and hate that characterized the inhabitants 
of Paradise. Brown and Jones are the 
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ruling spirits ; each leads a party, and bril- 
liant passages of arms (metaphorically, of 
course) occur on every grand vestry night. 
Both Brown and Jones look upon a vestry 
seat as the summit of human desires, and 
having reached that elevated position, all 
things beneath them appear proportionately 
small. So that though Paradise has been 
improved off the face of the quaint old 
town, some of the vices of the former 
inhabitants still linger about the spot. 
« « « « 

Sir George and Lady Honeysuckle (nee 
Lucretia Hairbrain) are the idols of their 
tenantry. Their names stand conspi- 
cuously forth in every good work. The 
poor bless them for their charitable deeds, 
and the rich court them as honoured and 
worthy members of society. Two bright 
and happy children — a girl and a boy — 
have blessed their union ; and as Lucretia 
looks with a mother's pride into their 
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bright young faces, she breathes a silent 
prayer to Him who said "Suffer little 
children to come unto Me/' and asks 
for strength to guide the feet of her 
little ones into the paths of honesty and 
truth. 

Sir Walter Foinville, Bart., after some 
slight litigation, successfully conducted by 
Ephraim Grab, Esq., obtained possession 
of his estates, so long usurped by the 
pseudo Sir Henry. As an amateur sculp- 
tor he has given to the world some 
magnificent carvings in marble, and his 
praises have been sounded in all quarters. 
The rafters of the quaint old Foinville 
mansion ring with the children's laughter. 
The good and gentle Mabel is one of the 
best of mothers, and often when she puts 
her arms lovingly around her doting hus- 
band's neck, she thanks God that after 
long sufiering happiness has come at 
last. 
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Lady Hairbrain has grown old and staid, 
and with her grey hairs wisdom has come. 
She no longer worships as a devotee at 
the altar of Society, but leads a secluded 
and quiet life. The irrepressible Sinithers 
holds a sinecure office in her household. 
Age has somewhat bent him, but he still 
imagines that he is the prop and stay of 
the Hairbrain establishment, and his mis- 
tress humours his harmless vanity. He 
often indulges in a little confidential con- 
versation with his fellow-servants, and at 
such times he tells with some pride, ac- 
companied with not a few sighs, that in 
former days "my lady" was a lady, and 
gave fashionable parties and dressed gor- 
geously. But a sad change had come over 
her ladyship of late, he grieved to say; 
for though she had inherited a large for- 
tune through the death of her father, 
she never thought of going into society 
now, or receiving fashionable visitors; 
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the consequence being that his (Smithers) 
occupation had gone and that he only 
stopped with her ladyship out of pure 
charity. Whenever the tongue of igno- 
rance mentioned the name of her lady- 
ship's daughter in connexion with a cer- 
tain elopement case, Smithers would draw 
himself up to his full height, and with 
an awful frown silence the scandal im- 
mediately. His young mistress, as he 
termed her, was the purest and the best 
and the beautifuUest girl that ever existed, 
and he was open to bet a quarter's salary 
that Westhampton couldn't match her. 
The landlord of the " Dove's Nest " has no 
longer any cares about the payment of 
his rent, for the freehold of the house is 

his own now. In his bar-parlour a five- 

« 

shilling-piece lies on a velvet cushion in 
a glass case, and the good-hearted landlord 
boasts to his customers that it is the iden- 
tical coin he had the honour to give to the 
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great Sir Walter Foinville on the ever- 
memorable and stormy night when the 
Baronet entered the town after his forced 
wanderings. He guards the coin with 
jealous care, for he says it brought fortune 
and peace to his house. 

Old Ephraim Grab has long been dead. 
He went to his grave full of years and 
honour, at least so his epitaph ^ays. And 
it further recounts how, after a long life 
of goodness and charity, he died in the 
odour of sanctity. By his will many 
valuable bequests were left to hospitals 
and other institutions, and he also became 
founder of a public library and work- 
inir men's institute. A marble tablet and 
gold letters, on the front of the building, 
inform the world that it was erected at 
the sole cost of Ephraim Grab, Esq., an 
honoured citizen of Westhampton, who 
spent his life in doing good. 

« « « « 
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I have conducted the reader through 
a picture-gallery, hung with photographs 
from life. The gallery is now closed — 
the reader and I must part. Farewell ! 



THE END. 



